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PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS. 
I. QuEEN VICTORIA AND DELANE. 


Ir is proposed in this and in subsequent 
Notes to bring to the light some of the 
contents of a considerable body of unpub- 
lished documents, the property of The Times, 
preserved at Printing House Square, relating 
directly or indirectly to J. T. Delane’s 
editorship of that journal. It is only since 
the publication of Mr. Dasent’s biography 
of Delane and Sir Edward Cook’s study of 
him that Delane’s great services to The 
Times and to the nation have come to be 
accurately appreciated on the personal side ; 
and the letters preserved at Printing House 
Square help to supplement our knowledge 
of his relations with the men and affairs of 
his period and with his staff. Delane was 
born in 1817 and died in 1879, having been 
Editor of The Times from 1841 to 1877. 





The relations between the Court under 
Queen Victoria and The Times under Delane 
are amply illustrated. in Mr. Dasent’s 
volumes and by Sir Edward Cook ; there is 
abundant evidence to show how closely the 
Queen read The Times, and how on occasion 
she criticized it. Published sources of in- 
formation can be supplemented by some of 
the papers now preserved in The Times 
office, and in particular by the following 
letter :— Windsor Castle, 

March 1, 1870. 

The Queen was indeed much pleased by the 
article in 7'he Times of the 24th, and thinks Mr. 
Delane showed the best feeling and spirit in writing 
it. It would be a great thing if he would fre- 
quently write articles pointing out the immense 
danger and evil of the wretched frivolity and 
levity of the views and lives of the Higher Classes, 
and also of the great danger and misfortune of the 
separation of classes—the contempt for those 
below you, and of the treatment of servants. If 
this was judiciously done, immense good might 
arise out of it, to the nation at large. 

The subject of this article (The Times, 
Feb. 24, 1870), which won Queen Victoria’s 
approval, was the appearance the day before 
of the Prince of Wales as a witness in the 
case of Mordaunt wv. Mordaunt. It is 
unnecessary here to recall the particulars 
of this unhappy case, beyond the fact that 
the name of the Prince of Wales had been 
early introduced into it; he was, as The 
Times said, ‘‘ aspersed but not accused ”’ ; 
and the result of his voluntary appearance 
in the witness-box was, again in the words of 
The Times, to disperse entirely “‘ the cloud 
which oppressed us.’ After commenting 
on the circumstances The Times drew the 
moral :— 

It is evident that the prince’s error was simply 
this—that he had been too careless of his reputa- 
tion. He had acted as a young man who does not 
understand the passion too many have for scandal, 
and had given occasion to misconstruction throu 
simple heedlessness. 

The passage which in particular ca 1 
the Queen to thank Delane was proba. 7 
the concluding paragraph of the articie, 
which runs as follows :— 

The Prince of Wales has learnt by a painful 
experience how watchfully he must walk whose life 
is the property and the study of the world. If 
Royalty has many privileges, it must suffer not a 
few privations, and the charm of personal intimacy 
is one that must be almost denied to the inheritors 
of crowns. The Prince has had, indeed, before 
him the pattern of a life, not surely devoid of 
innocent pleasures, yet so carefully regulated 
that it was, in the eyes of all men, devoted to 
domestic purity. The life of the Prince Consort 
was marked by the nicest regard to the conditions 
under which it was passed. Every one will 
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a vo sien f sony Berta oe Boned a following letter from Lord Torrington, 

prescribed for himself, and how faithfully they ’ Sane 

were observed. We do not doubt that the future Delane’s Court — ondent, shows : 

years of the HEIR APPARENT will show, by their |My DEAR DELANE, Derby Day. 

fidelity to this example, the influence of the lesson ‘ - 

he has had to learn, and that Englishmen will see | Phas gy it pdt net beans me be 

exemplified in their Kina that is to be a life | has requested I would thank you for your kindness 

purified from the semblance even of levity. | Sc. en. in allowing him to go over The Times 
The Queen’s letter is of interest on other | office, and to say H.R.H. hoped to have the 

grounds : it makes a suggestion which a few | pleasure of making your acquaintance, c. He 


years later Delane carried out in a leading | W4S really much pleased and interested in all he 
saw, but I suspect he would rather have seen you 


article of Aug, 11, 1875, on the growth of | than anything else (small blame to him)—but I 
extravagant living in London _ society: | took good care to make no attempt on your time 
this article is largely quoted by Mr. Dasent. | or to pull you out. I confess I was more than 


The Prince of Wales, it is not necessary i pW = all I - I ne some day you 
: 7 7 5 , , | will make his acquaintance because it is far 
to add, was well known personally to Delane, buber ine dhoull-kuowr Ase’ vight people, 1 think 


both before and after the occasion of the he js a good boy, and easily led in the right 
Queen’s letter. Two or three papers at direction. What a beastly day for the Derby. I 
Printing House Square are, however, worth wish I was back, one always loses money on a 
quoting. | wet day. Yours ever, 

Delane’s visit to Dunrobin in October, | TORRINGTON. 
1866, where he met the Prince and Princess,| The other letter dated Dec. 14, 1871, 
is recorded by Mr. Dasent: the following; though the year is not actually given, is 
letter may be added :— from Delane to his friend and colleague 

Sandringham, King’s Lynn, | William Howard Russell, the famous war 
October 28th, 1866. correspondent of The Times. The contents 
speak for themselves :— 


DEAR MR. DELANE, 


Let me thank you for the photographs of your- | December 14. 
self you were kind enough to send me, and will | My DEAR RUSSELL, 
you allow me to send you one of myself in return.) {| suppose that this day month the odds would 


I only regret that it is not a better one—but since | have been at least 1,000 to 1 against the Prince 

my visit to Dunrobin, my stock of photographs dying of the same disease as his father and on the 

has nearly iste out. : aes nee 10th anniversary of his father’s death: whereas, 
I hope you enjoyed your stay at Dunrobin as | they would now be not less than 10 to 1 that he 

much as we did. I don’t think I ever remember | wilt go die. 

having paid so pleasant a visit, and nothing could Still I am resolute in my optimism and believe 


exceed the kindness of our host and hostess. that he will survive. Every hour that he lives 
Believe me, increases the probability that he will live, and 

Very truly yours, Quain thinks that if he can be kept alive 24 hours 

ALBERT EpWARD. longer the congestion will cease, and the fever too. 


So I still hope and shall, until I hear that, bell. 
Ever yours, 
JOHN T. DELANE. 


Two other letters from the Printing House 
Square collection may be not inappro- 
priately added here. In 1862 the Prince of 
Wales visited The Times office, as the Cc. W. B. 








AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 223.) 


Tue fifth-Marine Regiment (p. 53), raised Nov. 21, 1739 (48th Foot), had buff facings to its 
uniform dress. It was “‘ broke” Nov. 4, 1748, the officers being then placed upon half-pay. 

The officers whose names appear in the Army List of 1755 on half-pay (p. 89), who 
were serving in the Regiment in 1740, are: Cockran, Murray, Hay, Barnardon, Cleland, 
Cranstoun, and T. Balfour. 

Charles Douglas, who was the first colonel of the Regiment, had previously been 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd Foot. He was killed (‘‘ head shott off’’) on Mar. 21, 1741, at 
the siege of Cartagena. He was succeeded in the command by Lieut.-Col. J. Grant from 
the 36th Foot. He was killed before Cartagena (at Fort St. Lazara) on April 9, 1741. 

Colonel Samuel Daniel, lieutenant-colonel of the 15th Foot, was then appointed to 
the Regiment, April 14, 1741, but he died in Cartagena Harbour on the 25th and was 
succeeded in the command by Colonel James Cockran, who held it until the Regiment 
was “broke” in 1748. 
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Colonel Douglass’s Regiment of Marines. Dates of their Date of their first 
present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel oe -- Charles Douglass (1) .. +» 21 Nov. 1739 Ensign, Aug. 1693. 
Lieutenant {Colonel .. James Cockran (2) 22 ditto Captain, 20 June 1716. 
Major ee .. Alexander Duroure (3) 8 Dec. 1739 Lieutenant, Sept. 1714. 
Alexander Belfour (4) -- 21 Nov. 1739 Lieutenant, 1707. 
(ohn Chambre (5) er -. 24 ditto From Half Pay. 
John Lee ~t oe -- 27 ditto From Half Pay. 
Captains ++ e+%James Adair .. << -- 30 ditto Lieutenant, 4 vane 1734. 
' Robert Griffith es 3 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 1708. 
George Aug* Killegrew (6) .. 10 ditto Ensign, 17 Dee. 1735. 
Hugh Wentworth ° -- 12 ditto Ensign, 11 Aug. 1737. 
Captain Lieutenant.. William Blathwayt .. -- 21 Nov. 1739 From Half Pay. 
Francis Spelman -- 22 ditto Lieutenant, 9 Aug. 1710. 
John Murray (7) oe -. 27 ditto From Half Pay. 
Montagu Willmott 29 ditto Ensign, 25 April 1730. 
Richard Bates — 4 1 Dee. 1739 Ensign, 20 June 1735. 
. Rae os | Robert Browne are ea 3 ditto Ensign, 7 Feb. 1735-6. 
First Lieutenants Benjamin Sheperd -_ 5 ditto Ensign, 8 Feb. 17 37- 8. 
Charles Mackay (8) .. ie 7 ditto From Half Pay. 
John Purcel Kempe (9) 9 ditto —— 
Sir Robert Abercrombie (10) 13 ditto — 
\ Bartholomew Hughes 14 ditto se 
( Alexander Douglass = 23 Nov. 1739 —_—— 
John Lloyd .. -. 24 ditto —- 
| John Lewis Vezian .. -.- 26 ditto — 
H Jennings — -- 26 ditto —_—— 
Daniel Leckie (12) a -. 27 ditto eae 
Richard Temple ar -. 28 ditto —— 
Henry Tullikens “is -. 29 ditto ———s 
James Hollwell i .. 80 ditto —_ 
Charles Ross .. ar — 1 Dec. 173¢ —_—— 
Second Licuenants < James McPherson .. -» 26 Jan. 1739 )-40 —— 
Steuart Douglass i -- 27% ditto ee 
' William Carter (13) .. .. 28 ditto ogee 
Peter Duquerry ie .. 29 ditto — 
William Oman .. aa .. 380 ditto — 
Swiny (14) ose -. 31 ditto —— 


: James Hackett (15) .. ae 1 Feb. 1739-40 Rit 
John Goupill .. xe oe 3 ditto rs 
John Mompesson ie ay 4 ditto ae 

_John Wood (16) ee es 5 Feb. 1739-40 a 

(1) Killed at siege of Cartagena, 1741. 

(2) Lieutenant, 1708. Captain in the Royal Fuziliers, June 19, 1716. Colonel, April 26, 1741, 
Major-General, Mar. 23, 1754. Lieutenant- -General, Jan. 14, 1758. Died at Hampstead, 1758. 

(3) Younger son of Francis Duroure, a refugee French officer in Ireland. Appointed Lieutenant 
in Brigadier Henry Grove’s Regiment of Foot, Oct. 25, 1715, and Captain, Jan. 11, 172 Served in 
the Cartagena expedition, 1741. Lieutenant-Colonel of Wentworth’s Regiment (24th Foot) May 14, 
1741. Colonel 38th Foot, Feb. 27, 1751. Transferred to 4th Regiment of Foot, May 12, 1756. 
Major-General, Jan. 24, 1 758 ; Lieutenant-General, Dec. 16, 1760. He was Captain of St. Mawe’ s 
Castle, Cornwall, from i754 until his death. Died at Toulouse on Jan. 2, 1765, aged 73. 

(4) Second Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1705. 

(5) Major, May 2, 1741. Second Lieutenant in Royal Welsh Fuziliers, June 5, 1716, Served 
at siege of Cartagena, 1741. 

(6) Second Lieutenant, Dec. 17, 1735. 

(7) Second ye agp gee) F ae ‘. 1710. Captain, May 3, 1741. 
(8) Captain, May 4, 

(9) Captain-Liewtenant, diay 4, 1741. 

(10) Captain, Oct. 12 

(11) Captain, June 1, * 149. Captain-Lieutenant, April 10, 1741. 
(12) First Lieutenant, May 4, 1741. 

(13) First Lieutenant, Nov. i, 1741. 

(14) First Lieutenant, May 7, 174}. 

(15) In MS. entry ‘“ Halkett.”? First Lieutenant, June 4, 1741. 
(16) First Lieutenant, Jan. 1, 1742. 
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The following additional names of officers are given on the interleaf in MS. :— 


Rank. Name. 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Whiteford (1) 
Captain ee -. William Blaithwayt 
Major ee -- John Stewart .. me 

f Sir Patrick Murray (2) 

** | Gabriel Sediere se 
Anth. Wheelock zi 

f Richard Wentworth . 


Captains 
Capt. Lieut. 


Lieutenants .. 
J. Hay .. 

y Arthur Ferguson 
Daniel Stewart 
Gaston Barnardon 
Laughlon Macpherson 
J. Drinkwater ; 
J. Campbell 

Charles Cleland 

J. Ferguson 

2nd Lieutenanis ..~ Alex. Gordon . 

Alex. Macpherson 
Adam Cranstoun 
Charles Cockran 

R. Price ; 

Pat. Ogilvie 

Walter Sutherland 
Toomes Balfour 
Joseph Etough 


Adjutant <5 -» Thomas White 

Qr. Mr. .» Thomas Achmuty .. 
Chaplin 5% «» Jas. How 

Surgeon J. Usher se 





+ Gustavus Adolphus Kempentfelt 


(1) Whiteford. Captain in Wynyard’s Regiment of Marines (see ante, p. 223 


Date of first commission, 
3 May 1720. 


Date of commissions. 
27 April 1741 Cornet, 
10 ditto 
Oct. Cornet, 2 May 1720. 
May 1741 Lieut., 12 Dec. 1739. 
Mar. Ensign, 25 Oct. 1713. 
June 1742 Jan. 1740. 
Nov. 1741 - 
Jan. 1742 2 It., 27 Jan. 1739. 
June Noy. 1741. 
Jan. 1740 
ditto 


Mar. 
April 1741 
May 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 
ditto 
ditto 
Jan. 1742 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Jan. 1742/3 
Sept. 1742 
22 Nov. 1739 
19 Mar. 1740 


noe 
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, Jan. 14, 1740. 


Third son of Sir Adam Whiteford, Ist Baronet, of Blaquhan, Ayrshire. A long biography of him is 
given in vol. ii. of Charles Dalton’s ‘ George the First’s Army, 1714-1727,’ pp. 65-74, with portrait. 
He died in Ireland on Jan. 2, 1753, then being Colonel of the 5th Regiment of Foot. 

(2) Fourth Baronet, of Ochtertyre. Died Sept. 9, 1764. 


J. H. Lesuie, Lieut. -Col., R.A. (Retired List), 


(To be continued.) 





SHAKESPEARE’S ‘“ SHYLOCK.” 


Or course this wonderful conception was 
not—could not have been—the unassisted 
creafion of the great playwright! It was 
the triumphant product of some lesser 





brain, a prototype which the poet adroitly. 


plagiarised with no acknowledgment of its 
source. So the world has been taught by 


literary cynics for the past four cen- | 


turies, and the world has learnt its lesson 
like a docile scholar. And as ‘modern 
instances,” are invariably greeted as “‘ wise 
saws ”’ a service may be rendered to research 
in this direction by rehearsing our lesson 
from tutors of. our own credulous times. 
Thus, the “‘ Leopold Shakespeare ”’ (ed. 1881) 
instructs the unsophisticated reader by the 
lips of Miss J. Lee that this master-character 


was ‘‘ another debt owed by Shakespeare to | 
Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta.’” Dr. F. J. | 


| Furnivall has also conned his lesson to some 
| purpose. After admitting that ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice ’ is the first full Shakespeare,’ 
he follows Miss Lee’s lead pretty closely :— 
“The earliest Englishing of the bond story is in 
the translation of the ‘ Cursor Mundi’ of the end 
of the thirteenth century. But that has no lady 
in it, though it has a Jew. The next English 
version is in the translation (ab. 1440 a.p.) of the 
‘Gesta Romanorum.’ But this has no Jew, 
though it hasalady. Nor is there any lady in the 
95th Declamation of ‘The Orator of Alex. 
Silvayn’; only the arguments of a Jew and a 
Christian merchant, and the decision of the 
Judge, are there given. But in the Italian story 
in the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, 
written 1378, but not printed at Milan till 1658, 
we have not only both Jew and Lady (of Belmont 
too)—she is the hero Giannetto’s wife, and acts as 
judge in the case—but also the ring incident, and 
the Lady’s maid being married to Ansaldo, the 
Antonio ‘of Shakespeare’s play. I have no 
doubt that a report of this Italian story by some 
Italy-visiting or Italian-knowing friend of 
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Shakespeare’s, was the foundation of his play.” 
(‘Leopold Shakespeare,’ Introduction, p. xliv.) 

And at page exxvii this ardent student of 
and recognised authority on the _ poet 
finally deprives him of the last shred of 
originality in Shylock, thus :-— 

‘*Shakespeare may well have known, and 

Burbage must have known, of the Portuguese 
Jew physician, Lopez, who, with other Portuguese, 
was hung and quartered while alive on June 7, 
1594, for conspiring to poison Queen Elizabeth. 
5 oe was brought into other plays. See Mr. 
8. C. Lee’s s paper in Gent’s Mag., January, 1880. 
Mr. Lee has since found at the Record Office, the 
record of the beginning of a trial of another Jew 
in England about this time.” 

These and many others, jauntily travers- 
ing the Pilgrims’ Way to Stratford, “hand 
in hand, headed by W. C. Hazlitt,* wrest 
the wreath of originality from Shakespeare’s 
brow and substitute therefor the cap and 
bells of a mere imitative faculty. 

Latest of all, the rear of this strange pro- 
cession is brought up by Canon Hanauer 
in The Jewish Missionary Intelligence of 
May, 1920, in an article entitled ‘Jews in 
Damascus,’ in the following terms :— 

“ During a conversation with a young British 
soldier, we turned to the Jewish question. He 
remarked that he had some knowledge of the 
Jews in London, in Whitechapel and Petticote 
Lane, and that the character of Shylock in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ was just the same, they 
being unpleasant and disagreeable people, with 
whom it was almost impossible to get on. Here- 
upon, I told him that there are many Christians 
who are just as unpleasant and disagreeable, 
and that Shakespeare, with a most lamentable 
want of moral courage, had inverted and dis- 
torted the facts of the story, which was derived 
from a biography of Pope Sixtus V. (A.p. 1585— 
1590), by Gregorius Leti. In the original story 
the Jew, Samson Carneada, was in reality the 
victim, and Paul Secchi, a wealthy Roman 
merchant, a heartless, bloodthirsty creditor. 
The Pope was the judge. Both the Christian 
and the Jew were condemned to death, the former 
for murderous intent, the latter for selling his 
life, but in his case the sentence was commuted 
to that of the galleys with the option of paying a 
fine of 2,000 crowns to a hospital lately founded 
by the Pope. My visitor was much surprised at 
this information.” 

The turn which Canon Hanauer gives to 
this story is, I venture to affirm, both 
questionable and unhappy. I do not ques- 
tion it in itself, but I do gravely question 
the fourfold insinuation that Shakespeare, 
with “a most lamentable want of moral 
courage, had inverted and distorted the 
facts” thereof in inventing his own character 





* “The story on which the ‘ M. of V.’ is mainly 
founded is one which, in slightly as forms, 


occurs in several collections of tales.” 








of Shylock. 1 am quite as *‘ much surprised 
at this information” as was the Canon’s 
visitor. What unquestionable proof is there 
that this story, beyond all other similar 
conjectures and statements, was the iden- 
tical source whence the poet drew his 
conception of the Venetian Jew? Unless 
this proof be forthcoming how can it be 
possible to base upon such a_ story 
charges of moral cowardice, inversion and 
distortion ? And, presuming that this story 
and none other, was the original of this play, 
wherein lie these insinuations in regard to: 
Shylock ? Even if our poet had assimilated 
the broad features of the tale by what canon 
of art was he constrained to adopt any or 
every detail the Jew depicted therein 
as the prototype of his own? His own 
creation bears the hall mark of originality 
which, however much we may be disposed 
to question in some phases its absolute truth 
to nature, is admittedly that of a supreme 
master. Shylock is neither a caricature (a 
stage Jew) nor a type, but such as his 
creator wished him to be and made him— 
sui generis, the product of his own brain 
and, as I maintain, plagiarised from no 
existing type English or Venetian. Fur- 
nivall’s summary of this wonderful creation 
should be the final word thereupon :— 

** Shylock’s tribal hatred of Antonio and the- 
Christians was surely wholly justified, and so was 
his individual hatred to a great extent. A cur 
when kicked will bite when he sees a chance. It 
is only the hate that springs from avarice in 
Shylock that we can condemn. That his whole 
hate was intense, we may judge by his risking 
3,000 ducats, dearer to him than his daughter’s- 
life, to gratify it. The hereditary self-restraint 
in the man, and his hypocrisy, ‘ O father Abra- 
ham, what these Christians are,’ &c., are notice- 
able. His appeal to justice, ‘Hath not a Jew 
eyes,’ &c., is unanswerable, and is not yet ad- 
mitted in many a land calling itself civilised. 

. But at last comes, ‘I am not well,’ 
and one wishes he had been spared the spiteful 
punishment of being made a Christian. His was 
a strong nature, capable of good; ‘tis the fallen 
angel who makes the worst devil; but devil or 
not, Shylock carries our sympathies with him.” 

William Hazlitt’s estimate, from which 
I cull a few sentences, is second only to this: 
in its penetration and fairness :— 

** Shylock is a good hater; ‘ a man no less sinned 
ayainst than sinning.’ If he carries his revenge 
too far, yet he has strong grounds for ‘ the lodged 
hate he bears Antonio,’ which he explains with 
equal force of eloquence and reason. He seems 
the depositary of the vengeance of his race; and 
though the long habit of brooding over daily 
insults and injuries has crusted over his temper 
with inveterate misanthropy, and hardened him 
against the contempt of mankind, this adds_ but 
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little to the triumphant pretensions of his enemies. 
There is a strong, quick, and deep sense of justice 
mixed up with the gall and bitterness of his resent- 
ment.....In all his answers and retorts upon his 
sadversaries, he has the best not only of the argu- 
ment, but of the question, reasoning on their own 
‘principles and practice....The appeal to the 
_Jew’s mercy, as if there were any common principle 
of right and wrong between them, is the rankest 
thypocrisy or the blindest prejudice; and the 
Jew’s answer to one of Antonio’s friends, who asks 
‘him what his pound of forfeit flesh is good for, is 


irresistible.” : 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





THE NAME OF PENDA. 


‘PenpDA is the head-word or pet-form of 
‘some such name as Pendred or Pendwine. 
It has never been explained, and, as a royal 
name, it is unique. The only king who bore 
iit was the king of Mercia who reigned from 
626 to 655. He was father of Pada and son 
.of Pybba. The other Pendas cited just now 
-were Mercian moneyers who worked under 
‘Offa (757-796) and Coenwulf (796-821), 
‘respectively. King Offa's font-name was 
Pinered. It is a curious fact that Pybba, 
Penda and Pada are the only kings in 
Anglian Britain whose names began with 
““P” : no other kingdom had a king at all 
with a P-name. 

The remarkable significance of this fact 
will be appreciated by all who will turn 
either to Prof. Wright’s ‘Old English 
‘Grammar,’ 1908, § 291, wherein we may 
read that “ Most of the words beginning with 
pin O.E. are Latin and Greek loan-words”’ ; 
.or to Sievers-Cook’s “Grammar of Old 
English,’ 1887, § 188, where we are told that 
‘‘ » is rare as an initial in Germanic words.” 
How true this is will become apparent at 
once to any one who will look at Prof. 
Sedgefield’s Glossary to ‘ Beowulf,’ 1910. 
That O.E. poem runs to 3,182 lines and 
comprises at least 15,000 words, but not 
one of them begins with p. A glance at 
Meritz Heyne’s * Glossar’ to his ‘ Beowulf,’ 
1879, will confirm this: only three p-words 
found by him in secondary composition 
with other stems are listed. These are 
herepdd, anpes and lindplega. Yet, as 
{ have said, in the Mercian royal pedigree 
we get three kings coming one after the 
other whose names begin with P. How is it 
that this phonological fact has never been 
appreciated or accounted for? 

The y in the name Pybba presents the 
j-infection of u. This postulates the forms 





Pybbi: Pubbi, and calls for an unshifted 
‘** Bubba” which we get in the O.E. pedi- 
gree of the princes of Lindsey. Similarly 
*““Penda” postulates the forms Pendi : 
Pandi. Now in Foérstemann’s ‘ Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch,’ ii. 1913, we find the place 
name “ Penti-lingen.’’ This shows shifted 
d of the hypothetical form Pevdi. In the 
first volume we get a female name Penta— 
a ninth-century form. In the eighth and 
ninth - century ‘Libri Confraternitatum,’ 
ed. Piper, 1884, we get Pando, Panto, 
Panzo, Penza, Penzo, but no Pend-forms, 
Foérstemann (Bd. I.) gives Panto (818) and 
equates that with the unshifted Bando 
which is traced back to the sixth century 
and documented by him. Panto, Pando and 
Bando point to a Germanic form Banta— 
and that we actually get in Paul the 
Deacon’s ‘Historia Longobardorum,’ and 
also in the ‘ Origo Gentis Langobardorum,’ 
vide ‘SS. Rerum Langobardicarum,’ ed. 
G. Waitz, 1878, pp. 3, 54, 603. Therein 
this stem helps to form the landnams 
‘* Banthaib,”’ one of the countries that the 
Langobards sojourned in on their way to 
Italy. This stem BANTH-, when it under- 
went the Alemannic B to P shift, would 
become *Panth-. 

Now, how are we to connet¢t this hypo- 
thetical Alemannic stem with Pend-, Pand- ? 
In order to do so we must turn to the 
‘Historia Brittonum’ (ed. Mommsen, 1894, 
p. 208) wherein we are told :— 

“et ipse Osguio occidit Pantha in campo Gai et 
nunc facta est strages Gai Campi et reges Brit- 
tonum interfecti sunt qui exierant cum rege Pantha 
in expeditione usque ad urbem quae uocatur 
Tudeu.” 

Nennius, who was writing in A.p. 837, also 
calls the Mercian king by his customary 
name of Penda, twice. 

For these reasons we may assert that the 
name of Penda exhibits the Syevie or 
Alemannic shift of B to P and represents 
earlier forms *Pendi, *Pandi, ‘‘ Panth-.” 
This shift must have taken place in Lincoln- 
shire as early, at least, as the seventh 
century. We find it in ‘“ Peartaneu” 
(cp. ‘‘ Beardaneu’”’) in the Venerable Bede’s 
‘H. E.,’ iii. 11 and ii. 16. Bardney and 
Partney are about 20 miles asunder and 
they are not very far from Boothby. In 
that name we get the O.E. form of BANTH-, 
sc. Both-; ep. tanth->O.E. tdth (tooth) ; 
Nanth>0O.E. Noth (-helm, &c.) 

These facts and the conclusions they 
warrant are “contrary to the opinions of 
scholars.” ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
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ALLEGED ‘REPRINTS OF THE TIMES 
AND OTHER EARLY ENGLISH NEWS- 
PAPERS,’ &c. 


A LARGE volume bearing the above title is 
fairly common, and if I am not mistaken, 
the documents were at one time sold 
separately in the streets of London. But 
‘the volume bears the imprint ‘‘ Presented 
by John Piggott, ‘ my Tailor,’ 116 Cheapside, 
London, E.C.,’’ and besides The Times 
contains a number of other documents. 
Its ostensible contents are, in order, as 
follows :— 
Alleged ‘‘ Reprints of the Times and other Early 
English Newspapers ”’ «ce. 

1. Magna Charta. ‘ Facsimile 


” 


and transla- 


tion. . 
2. Death Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots 
“ Facsimile.”’ 
3. English 
July 25. 
4. Weekly News. Execution of Guy Fawkes. 
5. Death Warrant Charles I. ‘‘ Facsimile.’’ 
6. Intelligence. Execution of Charles 
7. The Gazette. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
8. The Newes. The Plague. 
9. London Gazette. Fire of 
10. Declaration of American 
July 4, 1770. 
1l. The Times. Saturday, 
Execution of Louis XVI. 


Mercurie. Invasion of England. 


London. 
Independence, 
26, 


Jan. 1793. 


12. The Times. July 3, 1797. Mutiny at the 
Nore. . 

i. The Times, Oct. 3, 1798. Battle of the 
Nile. 

14. The Times, April 16, 1801. Battle of 
Copenhagen. ® 

15. The Times, Nov. 7, 1805. Battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

16. The Times, Jan. 10, 1806. Funeral of 
Lord Nelson. 

17. The Vimes, June 22, 1815. Battle of 
Waterlap. 

18. The Times, Aug. 15, 1821. Funeral of 


Queen Caroline. 

Taking these documents in order. First, 
I am unable to say anything about the 
alleged facsimile of Magna Charta, as I have 
been unable to compare the document with 
the original, but I should imagine that the 
remarks I have to make about the rest of 
the bogus ‘‘ facsimiles’ will be found to 
apply also to this one. 

The death warrant of Mary Queen of 
Scots is not a facsimile, but an altered copy 
of the original document. The same remark 
applies to the Charles I. document. Why 
the draftsman of these frauds should have 
taken the trouble to inspect and to alter 
the wording of the original documents 
does not appear, but neither of the copies 
are ‘ facsimiles,” 





’ 


The five ‘‘ newspapers,’ commencing with 
Lord Hardwicke’s clever hoax, The English 
Mercurie of the Armada times, must all be 
struck out as frauds. They never existed, 
and even the Newes, giving an account of 
the Plague, and The London Gazette de- 
scribing the Fire, two newspapers which 
were in existence at the time, are also con- 
coctions. The original documents can be 
seen at the British Museum and are totally 
different. 

The eight ‘‘ reprints’ of The Times have 
been compiled by a different method. All 
the matter contained in them has been 
taken from the original documents, and the 
general make up and appearance of The 
Times preserved, but they are much smaller 
than the originals so that a large amount 
of the contents of each number bas been 
omitted. Therefore, they are not “‘re- 
prints.” X. 





REVENGE ON ONE’S LUCK. 


I cut the following paragraph from am 
article in The. Yorkshire Evening Post of 
Jan. 18, 1919, relating various incidents: 
connected with the Navy during the late 
war :— 

‘* In the course of one cruise a submarine of the 
Harwich Flotilla had fired seven torpedoes at 
various enemy ships without result. The captain 
discovered one of his crew kneeling on the deck 
over a bucket of sea water. He was holding under 
the water, and mercilessly wringing an object 
against which he was directing a volume of abuse 
in terms frankly nautical. Disgusted at the 
failure of the torpedoes, he was drowning the 
ship’s mascot, a teddy bear, or similar doll, hoping: 
to change the luck.” 

It may perhaps be instructive to compare: 
this incident with illustrations taken from 
Prof. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture.’ He tells 
us that the Kurile islander throws his idol 
into the sea to calm a storm ; that the negro 
will beat an idol, or fling it into the fire, if 
it cannot give him luck or preserve him from 
sickness ; and that the Ostyak, who clothes. 
his puppet and feeds it with broth, will, if 
it brings him no sport, try the effect of &. 
good thrashing on it. He refers to stories- 
of worshippers in China abusing some idol. 
that has failed in its duty. ‘“‘-How now, 
they say, ‘you dog of a spirit; we have 
given you an abode in a splendid temple, 
we gild you and feed you and fumigate you 
with incense, and yet you are so ungrateful 
that you won't listen to our prayers!” 
So they drag him in the dirt, and then if 
they get what they want it is but to cleap 
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him and set him up again, with apologies and 
promises of a new coat of gilding. And he 
also tells us that there is what appears a 
-genuine story of a Chinaman who had paid 
an idol priest to cure his daughter, but she 
died ; whereupon the swindled worshipper 
brought an action at law against the God, 
who for his fraud was banished from the 
‘province. 

Prof. Tylor also cites the story of the 
Arkadian youths coming back from a bad 
day’s hunting and revenging themselves by 
-scourging and pricking Pan’s statue, and that 
of Augustus chastising in effigy the ill- 
behaved Neptune; and refers to the peasant 
of Southern Europe, who alternately coaxes 
and tramples on his special saint fetish, and 
ducks the Virgin or St. Peter for rain. 

The subject may further be illustrated 
from Caxton’s translation of the ‘ Golden 
Legend.’ In the life of S. Loye we read :— 

“The sexton of the Church of S. Columba in 
Paris eame to S. Loye, and said to him that 
thieves had borne away by night all the jewels and 
‘parements of the said church. Then S. Loye 
‘went into the oratory of S. Columba and said to 
tim ‘ Hark thou, Columba, what I say to thee: 
my Redeemer will that anon thou bring again 
the ornaments of this church that have been 
taken away, or I shall in suchwise close the doors 
with thorns that never hereafter thou shalt in 
this place, be served or worshipped.” When he 
thad thus said he departed. On the morn the 
Sexton of the said church, that was called Maturin, 
rose up and found all the parements and jewels 
‘that had been borne away, and were set up in the 
place as they had been before.’ 

In the ‘ Legend of S. Nicholas’ we are 
told of a Jew, who set up an image of this 
saint in his house and ordered it to take 
are of his goods, saying to him, ‘‘ Nicholas, 
lo! here be all my goods, I charge thee to 
‘keep them, and if thou keep them not well 
I shall avenge me on thee in beating and 
tormenting thee.’ While the Jew was away 
thieves came and stole his goods and on his 
return the Jew 
** areasoned the image saying ‘ Sir Nicholas, Lhad 
set you in my house for to keep my goods from 
thieves, wherefore have ye not kept them? Ye 
shal receive sorrow and torments, and shall have 
‘pain for the thieves. I shall avenge my loss and 
vefrain my woodness in beating thee.’ And then 
the Jew took.the image and beat it and tormented 
ét cruelly. Then happed a great marvel for 
when the thieves departed the goods the holy 
Saint, like as he had been in his array appeared 
to the thieves, and said to them: ‘ Wherefore 
have I been beaten so cruelly for you, and have so 
many torments. See how my body is hewed and 
‘proken : see how that the red blood runneth down 
my body: go ye fast and restore it again, or else 
the ire of God “Almighty shall make you to be as 





one out of his wit, and that all men shall know 
your felony, and that each of you shall be hanged ’ 
and they said, ‘ who art thou that sayest to us 
such things?’ And he said to them, ‘I am 
Nicholas the servant of Jesus Christ whom the 
Jew hath so cruelly beaten for his goods that ye 
bare away.’ Then they were afeared and came 
to the Jew, and heard what he had done to the 
image, and they told him the miracle and delivered 
to him again all his goods.” 

After half a century’s operation of a, 
national system of elementery education ° 
it may perhaps appear strange to find an 
English seaman exhibiting the mental 
attitude of the Ostyak or the Kurile Islander, 
but it should serve to remind us that 
* Civilization is but a thin veneer, and the 
primeval barbarism is often very near the 
surface ’’ (Maria Rolfe Cox, ‘ Introduction to 
Folk Lore’). Wo. Sevr-WEsKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 





GERMAN AND AuSTRIAN TITLES RELIN- 
QuIsHED.—The discarding of their German 


and Austrian titles by seven English gentle- 
men in consequence of the war is worthy 
of record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ as 
reported in the following cutting from The 
Morning Post of March 3, 1920 :— 


FOREIGN TITLES DISCARDED. 


AND A COUNT OF GERMANY 
AUSTRIA, 


SIX BARONS AND 


Seven British subjects bearing German and 
Austrian titles—six barons and one count—have 
petitioned . King to cancel the licences which 
sanctioned their use of the distinctions, and it 
was announced yesterday that his Majesty had 
granted the prayer. The gentlemen and their 





discarded titles are named below: 
Anthony Denis Maurice George de Worms, 
Percy George de Worms—Barons of Austria. 
Maurice Arnold de Forest—Baron of “Austria. 


Alleyne Alfred Boxall—Baron of Saxe Coburg 
aud Gotha. 

Algernon 
Austria. 

Dudley Beaumont Gurowski—Count Gurowski 
(title granted by Frederick William King of 
Prussia, 1787). 

William Henry 

The third on the list, the Barony of 
Boxall (Saxe-Coburg, 1900), was of an 
exceptionally peculiar character, for the 
Baron not only held Queen Victoria’s 
warrant (Oct. 17, 1900), authorising the 
assumption of the title by the grantee and 
the heirs male of his body, but also @ 
warrant from the late King Edward VII. 
granting him precedence of all the Barons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


John FitzRoy Nugent—Baron of 





Schroder—Baron of Prussia. 
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In relinquishing the Barony of Saxe- 
Coburg it may be presumed that the late 
King’s warrant lapsed with it, but as a 
salve for the loss of this high distinction the 
Jate holder of it has been compensated with 
a baronetcy of the United Kingdom. 

Is there any precedent, I would ask, for 
such a warrant as that granted by the late 
King to Baron Boxall ? CurRIoUs. 


Butts AND Brars.—The ‘ Concise Oxford 
Dictionary’ says, with reference to the 
Stock Exchange term for speculators, that 

erhaps the word “bear” had reference to 
selling the bear’s skin before killing the bear. 

In vol. vi. of ‘The Works of Alexander 
Pope, Esq., containing Pieces of Poetry and 
a Collection of Letters, now first published,’ 
printed in 1807, Dr. Warton has this note 
to the following sentence in ‘ A Relation of 
the Circumcision of E. Curll,’ ‘‘He then 
sold the nine and thirty articles for a bull” : 

‘* Bulls and Bears. He who sells that of which 
he is not possessed, is proverbially said to sell the 
skin before he has caught the bear. It was the 

ractice of stockjobbers in the year 1720 to enter 
anto contracts for transferring S.S. Stock at a 
future time for a certain price; but he who 
contracted to sell had frequently no stock to 
transfer, nor did he who bought, intend to receive 
any in consequence of his bargain: the seller was 
therefore called a bear, in allusion to the proverb ; 
and the buver a bull, perhaps only as a similar 
distinction.” 

J. R. H. 


GROVE Hovusr, Wooprorp, Essex.— 
‘This house, a long note upon which will be 
found in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1833, 
part ii., pp. 393-4, was in the main, pulled 
down in 1832, and the house which now 
stands on its site was about the same date, 
built. This modern house, which incor- 
porates, as a wing, part of Grove House 
on the north, was known for many years 
as Essex House School, but the school 
having been removed elsewhere it has been 
divided into four houses. The main structure 
of the north wing, though the run of it is 
somewhat obscured by modern alterations, 
would seem to be sixteenth century, and it 
contains a fair amount of woodwork 
(panelling and doors) of that date. Also, 
there are a pair of hinges (probably six- 
teenth century) and an original iron-framed 
lattice window with its fastening. 

In the hall of the central main building 
are several bits of plaster work, evidently 
those referred to in The Gentleman’s Maga- 





zine—Tudor royal arms, one within the 
garter, the other larger and shorn of its | 


accessories ; arms of the Grocer’s Company of 
London and of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers; royal badges, a rose and @ 
fleur-de-lis, and a lion's face within 4 
chaplet. Also, there are medallions, men- 
tioned in The Gentleman's Magazine, of 
Octavius Augustus and Alexander the Great. 

In this hall, too, is a cornice decorated 
with strap-work, presumably from the old 
house. 

All this plaster work is said to have been 
found, some years ago, in the cellars of the 
modern house. 

The arms of the Merchant Adventurers 
and Grocers are, also, fixed to the west wall 
of the north wing on its outside, and, 
against the red brick north wall of the same 
wing, is a sunk panel containing an orna- 
mental shield bearing the initials ths 
and below the shield the date 1580. This 
shield and date are referred to in the note 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1833. 

Who was fT. L., Merchant Adventurer and 
Grocer, living and house building in 1580 ? 

F. Sypnry EDEN. 

Belle Vue House, Walthamstow, Essex. 


Divorce AND MAaArriace.—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1804, at p. 1171, under 
the date Nov. 19 records the death at Paris, 
aged 88, of ‘‘M. Francis Tanois, a clerk in 
the French Treasury,” and adds :— 

‘“* He has left no less than ten widows, though 
he was a bachelor until 1792. In his will he 
declares he never intended to marry, had not the 
National Convention passed the law for easy 
divorces. He leaves to each of his widows an 
annuity of 1,200 livres (501.), as, he says, they were 
all equally dear to him. Not one of them is yet 
30 years old.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HunNGER Strike.—The other night when 
browsing in Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ I came across 
a curious and rather interesting case of this 
method of resisting the authorities. The 
passage is as follows :— 

* One Sir Edmund Bury Godfry, a woodmonger 
and Justice of Peace in Westminster, having 
arrested Sir Alexander Frazier for about £30 in 
firing, the bailiffs were apprehended, committed 
to the porter’s lodge, and there, by the king’s 
command, the last night severely whipped : 
from which the Justice himself very hardly 
escaped, to such an unusual degree was the King 
moved therein. But he lies now in the lodge, justi- 
fying his act,as grounded upon the opinion of several 
of the judges;....and says he will suffer in the 
cause for the people, and do refuse to receive 
almost any nutriment.’’—See ‘ Diary’ of Samuel 
Pepys, under date May 26, 1669, vol. 2. 


T. F. D. 
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** Sotutr.”’—The earliest instance in the 
*N.E.D.’ of this word used as a substantive 
meaning ‘“‘the substance dissolved in a 
solution ’’ is dated 1904. It is to be found 
however, ten vears earlier, as the heading to 
a letter printed in Nature (Dec. 27, 1894, 
p. 200) over the name of F. G. Donnan, in 
which the writer urges that 
“corresponding to the words ‘solvent’ and 
‘solution’ some word is very badly wanted to 
express ‘ the dissolved substance.’ The analogous 
word is evidently ‘ solute,’ and it is as short and 
euphonious as the others.” 

This is a good example of conscious and 
successful word-making W. PERRETT. 

University College, Gower Street. 





Ourries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roya. ARMS FOR VILLAGE WAR MEMORIAL 
—The inhabitants of the village to which 
I belong propose to erect a memorial 
of those belonging to the parish, who fell 
in the great War, to consist of marble 
panels inscribed with their names; and it is 
proposed to place these panels upon a 
tower which stands at the head of the 
village. Would it be illegal to place the 
royal arms of England, that is, the arms 
of Charles I. which I have, in freestone 
above these panels ? 

Surmounting the coat of arms referred to, 
there is a small half-size figure of Charles I., 
about 18 inches. My old Castle Killyleagh, 
co. Down, resisted a siege by one of Crom- 
well’s generals, and we were permitted to 
put the royal arms over our hall-door ever 
after. The tower I allude to is a flanking tower 
of our courtyard, and belongs to the castle. 
I have the very old coat of arms and a 
modern replica. Gorm: “H,. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE “DUKE OF PeENT- 
WEZEL. —This is the title of a small oil 
painting on copper (7 in. by 6 in.) which 
was purchased at the third day’s sale at 
Hengrave Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, on 
Saturday, Aug. 7, 1897, by W. Cole Plew- 
right (the last name is not very clearly 
written on the back of the frame) and has 
just come. into my possession. 

The wig and cravat are early eighteenth 
century in style, and the gilt frame is of 





the same date. The lower portion of the 
wig on the left rests on the back of the left 
shoulder and a red cloak covers the left arm. 
The background is blue and the outside 
edges represent a dark oval frame. The 
portrait is almost full face, there is a slight 
turn to the left of the sitter. 

I shall be grateful for any information as. 
to the subject or artist. It has been sug- 
gested that it is a reproduction from a 
larger picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

A. P. A, 

9 Walpole Street, Chelsea, S. W.3. 


Water Courts.—The undersigned would. 
welcome a reply direct from any one who 
has any information on the above Courts, 
which were in the early seventeenth century 
local Courts having jurisdiction in Ad- 
miralty matters, and, it is believed, functions 
such as are now carried on by the Trinity 
House. Reference number of documents at 
Record Oftice, or in other places, will be 
useful. The immediate purpose of the 
inquiry concerns a Water Court held in the 
neighbourhood of Topsham, on the Exe. 

H. Witson Hotman, F.S.A. 


** Furlong,’ Topsham, Devon. 


Witu1am Wricut, third son of Hus- 
thwaite Wright of the Market Rasen family, 
by Margaret, dau. and co-heir of Lyon Skip- 
with of Walmsgate, living 1634, had a dau.. 
Margaret who married Philip Laycock and 
became mother of Anne Laycock (b. Jan. 2, 
bapt. Jan. 10, 1682, d. Sept. 27, and bur. 
Oct. 16, 1718), who married (Aug. 19, 1708) 
John Story of East Stoke, co. Notts (bapt.. 
July 22, 1686, d. Mar. 5, 1769). William 
Wright lived at Edingley, co. Notts. Who 
was his wife ? H. Pirte-GoRDon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS SouGHT.—Can 
any one identify the following arms? 
They occur on a pier glass some two hundred 
years old. Field uncertain (? Arg), three 
boars’ heads couped 2 and 1, impaling field 
semée of Latin crosses, three greyhounds at 
speed in pale, a canton charged with a lion 
passant. Crest, lion statant on trunk of 
tree recumbent and leaved. 

A. G. KEaty. 


CAROLINE RoBERT HERBERT, LL.B., was 
rector of Iden in Sussex from 1786 to 1787. 
Is anything more known of him? Is not 
the first Christian name Caroline rather 
singular? Are any other instances known ? 


J. W. F. 
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“CORRESPONDENCE Scuoors.’’—In the 
United States are quite a number of so- 
called Correspondence Schools, some of 
which are large and well established. They 
are private enterprises of a commerical 
character and operated for profit, but they 
have been the means of spreading useful 
and practical knowledge where it might not 
otherwise have penetrated. <A directory of 
such “schools” is in course of preparation 
in connection with a general plan for the 
promotion of home-study. Are there many 
similar concerns in Great Britain ? 

EuGene F. McPike. 

Chicago. 


“ GORDONIZED.’’—“‘ To coin a word,”’ says 
Charles Neufeld in his autobiography, ‘A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa,’ 1895 (p. 159), 
Ibrahim Wad Adlan, the Amir Beit-el-Mal, 
“had been ‘ Gordonized’: about the time 
of the anniversary of Gordon’s death, 
Adlan met his death by order of the Kha- 
leefa.’’ Has any one else used the word ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


CHINESE GoRDON’s Hercat.—In his ‘ To- 
day and To-morrow’ (1910), Lord Esher 
says that Gordon was “of small stature— 
very small, like so many great men ”’ (p. 163). 
What was his exact height ? 

J. M. Butnocs. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Mrs. E. B. Mawr.—Any scrap of infor- 
mation relating to Mrs. Mawr, author of 
‘Analogous Proverbs in Ten Languages ’ 
will be esteemed. ‘Work appeared 1885. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


GRANDFATHER CLockK: Date WANTED.— 
I am desirous of ascertaining the approxi- 
mate age of a grandfather clock ; possibly 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply the 
information. The dial bears the inscrip- 
tion “J. L. Bath, Bath.” The list of 
former clock-makers in Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and their Makers,’ 1899 ed., contains 
only Thomas Bath, 4 Cripplegate 1740. 

W. J. Mz 


ALTAR TABLES.—Was there a certain size 
aimed at in constructing pre-Reformation 
altar tables ?_ Dimensions and descriptions 


of any early altar tables about 9 ft. by 5 by 
6 in. thick, and information as to where 
these may be seen would be appreciated. 
H. E. OuGutrep. 
Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


LIEUTENANT DRUMMOND AND HIS EscAPE¢ 
—Can any one kindly give any information 
as to the following, written in French and 
English under an engraving of a ship-wreck, 
with an inset portrait of Lieut. Drummond : 
‘** Lieut. Drummond (who commanded his 
ship and crew), had a miraculous escape by 
means of a bullock.” 

KATHLEEN M. PAYNTER. 

43 Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. 


JOHN Brown, K1INnG’s SERJEANT-AT-ARMS, 
A.D. 1354-84.--Could any one give his arms 
and ancestry ? FRANCIS BROWN. 

2 Capel Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


“Corry,” oR ‘“ CorRIE-FISTER.’’—This 
is a very common word in Lowland Scotch, 
meaning a left-handed person—often used 
in the abbreviated form of ‘“‘corry.”’ In 
curling if one of the rink throws his stones 
with his left hand the skip will see that 
another ‘“‘ hack’ is cut in the ice for his 
benefit, explaining that one of his rink is a 
‘“corry.” I have, however, failed to find 
the word in the ‘N.E.D.,’ or in Jamieson’s 
‘Scottish Dictionary.’ From what is it 
derived ? re ee 


Trica Mrvor.—-Dr. Marshall in his book 
‘The Genealogists’ Guide to Printed Pedi- 
grees ’ (1903), refers the reader, desiring par- 
ticulars of the Read families, to the ‘ History 
of Trigg Minor,’ by — Maclean. 

When was this book published, and where 
is Trigg Minor situated ? : 

Can any particulars be given regarding 
the Reads of Trigg Minor? The family does 
not appear to be in existence now. 

W. D. R. 

[The work referred to is the ‘ Parochial and 
Family History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor in 
the County of Cornwall.’ By John Maclean. 
Published, in parts, during the early seventies by 
Nichols. } 


Mrs. Lucy Hutcutnson.—Has anything 
been discovered as to the date of the death 
of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, wife of Col. John 
Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle 
during the Civil Wars of the seventeenth 
century ? And has anything come to light 
as to her life, after her husband’s death ? 

J. M. D. 


Nicues IN CHURCHYARD CrossEs.—At 
Great Malvern Priory is a churchyard cross 
having a niche sunk on one side of the shaft. 
Such niches or recesses are, I believe, some- 





what uncommon. What purpose were they 
intended to serve ? E. R. 
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Lore OF THE CANE.—Among schoolboys 
it is commonly said that if a slit be made in 
the cane and a horse-hair be put in it, 
the cane will split next time it is officially 
used.. Also that if rosin be placed on the 
ends of a cane, the caning with it will not 
hurt ? What truth is there in this? I have 
no boys upon whom to experiment. 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


RicHarD Marsh, described by J. William- 
son in a letter to the Dean of Ch.Ch., written 
from Whitehall, May 6, 1669, as an ‘‘ ancient 
and faithful servant of his Majesty.” I 
should be glad to learn any further par- 
ticulars of this Richard Marsh and of his 
family. G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE LAUGHTON, divine, son of John 
Laughton of Bridgwater, was born in 1736, 
and died at Chippenham, Cambs in 1794. 
What was the maiden name of his mother ? 
Did he ever marry? The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxx ii. 203 is silent on these points. 

: G. F. R. B. 


DicKEens’s Mepicat KNowLEDGE.—Where 
ean I find an endorsement of the singular 
correctness of Dickens’s description of 
disease (more particularly of hemiplegic- 
paralysis, in the case of Mrs. Skewton, in 
*Dombey ’) ? 

I have read it, but cannot now find it. 
It was not in any of his books, but in a news- 
paper, or a book upon some of Dickens’s 
characteristics, and was written by—or 
about—a physician. 

Wituiam ABBOTT. 


Inns oF Court IN ELizABETH’s REIGN.— 
—Some contemporary writer has a detailed 
account of the Universities, Inns of Court, 
&e., not, I think, Lyly. I should be glad 
to have the reference. H. C—n. 


‘THe ITINERARY OF ANTONINUS.’—Will 
any one kindly inform me as to what line 
of route is taken between London and York 
in ‘ The Itinerary of Antoninus’ ? 


R. WIiLtows. 
186 High Street, Lincoln. 


“Stature” anp “Way” BrEAD.— 
What is to be understood by these terms in 
the following items from the Rode (Somerset) 
Guardians’ Book of Workhouse Accounts ?— 
1775 “‘ Of Mr. Poole one week statute bread 7s.”’ 
1780 “‘ A vestry to consider the necessity of reliev- 

ing the poor by making one way bread.” 
Carey P. Drake. 





STEWART OR StuART.—Is it incorrect to 
refer to the Stewart kings, Charles I., 
Charles II., &c.? If so, was the name 
officially altered with James I. ? 

W. M. Drvetr. 

69 Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


F. E. Hucrorp, ABBOT OF VATLOMBROSA. 
—In ‘ Travels in Italy, Sicily and the Lipari 
Islands,’ by Rfichard] Duppa, LL.B. (Lon- 
don, 1828), at p. 21, occurs this passage :— 

“Two miles beyond Pelago the road passes 
through the court-yard of a house called Paterno : 
in one of the rooms is a large collection of land- 
scape in scagliuola, the first specimens of this art 
invented by an Englishman of the name of Hugford, 
who was some time abbot of Vallombrosa, and died 
in the year 1771. These landscapes have no value 
but as being the earliest attempts to represent 
scenes from nature in this manner.” 

In ‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ xv. 263, 
Dom Raymond Webster, O.S.B., writes :— 

“F. E. Hugford (1696-1771), born at Florence of 
English parents, is well known as one of the chief 
promoters of the art of scagliola (imitation of 
marble in plaster).’’ 

Is anything more known of him and what 
were his Christian names ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WoopuHovse’s RippLe.— What is the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Woodhouse’s incomplete 
riddle given in Jane Austen’s ‘ Emma,’ 
beginning *‘ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid.” 

M. D. H. 


‘HARDNESS OF Hzeart.’’—It is usually 
said that the ‘“‘ hardness of heart ”’ justifying 
the Mosaic permission of divorce consisted 
in the danger of wife-murder when divorce 
was prohibited. Is there any collection of 
statistics of the motives leading to crime 
which might throw light on this statement ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Theological College, Lichfield. 


EVANS OF THE STRAND.—It would be of 
interest to me if some genealogist or O. W. 
could elaborate the following pedigree :— 

Thomas Evans of the Strand ; bookseller, 
publisher of Evans’s ‘Old Ballads’; born 
1742 ; died 1784 ; mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
When and whom did he marry ? Was his 
wife’s name Ann (remarried to Bradley), 
and was she buried at the St. James’s 
burial ground in Hampstead Road ? 

Robert Harding Evans of Pall Mall; 
bookseller and auctioneer; only son of 
Thomas ; born 1778 ; died 1857 ; mentioned 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Educated at Westminster : 
query, date of admission? married, 1803, 
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Susanna Baker (born 1780, died 1861), by 
whom he had three sons and four daughters. 
The sons were all Westminsters : Thomas, 
Charles (died 1891), and William. Are the 
years of their admissions procurable ? 
F. Gorpon Roe. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


“Os Turturis.’—In the ‘Librum fun- 
dationis Eccl. et Prioratus St. Bartholomei,’ 
Cotton MSS. vespas, B. IX., Liber I., cap. x., 
occurs in reference to Rahere the "founder 
(1123) :-— 

“ Preeterea concordahbat vita cum lingua, actio 
cum sermone; et sic in sacrificio Dei os turturis ad 
axillas retorquebat, ne aliis predicans, ipse 
reprobus inveniretur.”’ 
which may be translated :— 

“Furthermore, his life accorded with his tongue, 
his deed with his sermon ; and so in the sacrifice of 
God he twisted back the bill of the turtle dove to 
its own wings lest preaching | tc others he himself 
should be found a castaway.” 

, Can any of your readers say whether 

‘os turturis ad axillas retor quebat ” is .@ 
alle or a proverb, and where it occurs ? 

E. A. WILDE. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Where does 
the following occur :— 
Hic secura quies et nescia fallere vita 
Dives opum variarum hic latis otia fondis. 
‘ E. BEAUMONT. 
Brinsop Grange, Oxford. 
[See Virgil Georgics II. 467]. 





Replies. 


MASTER-GUNNER. 
{12 S. v. 153, 212, 277; vi. 22, 158, 197.) 


Tue ‘N. E.D.’ is wrong in stating that the 
word ‘“‘ master-gunner ”’ is obsolete, and it is 
extraordinary to find that no quotation of it 
is given later than 1688, as the word has 
been in continuous use ever since that time. 
It is in use to-day in the Army and will be 
found in every Monthly Army List. 

In 1917, I wrote to the editor of the 
‘N.E.D.’ to point it out and the mistake 
is now admitted. 

The duties of a master-gunner are set 
forth in published works of which I quote 
two :— 

(a) ‘‘ Of the Master Gunner.’”’ From ‘ Five 


decades of Epistles of Warre ’—by Francis Mark- 
ham—page 85. Published in 1622. 


(b) ** Notes on the early history of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery,” by Colonel Samuel Cleave- 
dand, R.A., gives (p. 76) ‘Proper duties of our 





Master Gunner of England.’ This is contained in 
‘ Instructions for the Government of our Office of 
Ordinance ’—1683. 

The duties pertaining to the office have 
varied considerably since its first institution ; 
and at the present time, are not in any way 
as important as they originally were. 

The office is now held by warrant officers. 

The subject of Master-Gunners in the 
Royal Navy will be treated in a separate 
communication. 


OF THE MASTER GUNNER. 

‘*Men and money (my good Lord) are the 
Sinews, Nerves and Strength of the warres, but 
Munition, Shot and Powder are the fuell, Foode, 
nourisher and maintenance of the warrs, where- 
fore having entreated of all the Inferior Officers 
belonging to the bodies of men, and how and in 
what sort they ought to be imployed: I will now 
enter into the discourse of some Inferior Officers 
belonging to the munition or matter of Ordinance, 
and in it I will first begin with the Office or 
Charge of the Master Gunner who is a principall 
and Important Officer depending and belonging 
to the Master of the Ordnance, and is a kind of 
middle or needfull Officer to take away many 
troubles and vexations from the Master of the 
Ordnance and to command all the Inferior Gunners, 
Clerks, Clerkes, Harbengers, Maiorals, Gill- Masters 
and other depending upon the Ordinance, to be 
carefull in their severall places, and to see that all 
things expected all their hands be performed 
without neglect, Sloath or Remisnes, espetially all 
the Inferior Gunners whom hee shall survey very 
strictly, and see that they be skilfull, ready and 
carefull in Charging, Discharging, Leveling, 
Mounting, and Guarding their Peeces; and he 
shall also see that all necessary provisions which 
are needfull, or any way behovefull to the manage 
or true use of the same be in no sort wanting; as 
all kind of Bullets, of all sizes for all Feeces, of all 
proportions, Powder of all kinds both Serpentine 
and corne powder: Spunge, Cotton, Match, Lin- 
stocks, Priming-Irons, Instruments, Quadrats and 
Rules by which to take the levell and lay the 
Peece in his true mounture, Taladres and other 
Engines by which to mount or dismount any 
Peece, to take it up and downe, or to lay it, tosse 
it, or turne it at his will and pleasure; he shall 
have also all manner of cartages both of great and 
lesser forme, all sorts of Coffers. Trunkes, and 
Boxes for the hansome and necessary carriage of 
all needfull implements whatsoever depending on 
his Office, with their severall characters, and 
markes by which readily to finde out any thinge 
which hee shall have occasion to use in any sudden 
service. It is his Office also to see sufficient 
provision made of all sorts of Carriages either for 
the Field or Fleete, and that they be of right 
shape, strength and fast binding; He shall cause 
provision to bee made for gréat store of good and 
sound Avzletrees, of which the best are those of 
Yeugh, the second best, those of Elme, and those 
which are tollerable are of Ash; there must bee 
choice of Wheeles well lined with yron and double 
bound with yron, and strong Nailes whose heads 
are square, thicke and high, and unto all these 
he shall have good store of Ladles of severall 
quantities and severall lengths, Ramers suitable 
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to the boares of all manner of Feeces, an® 
Coines with which to raise up the Breech of the 
Peece higher or lower as either his will or occa- 
sion shall direct and lead him; and besides all these, 
it is his Office to see provided great store of yron 
Crowes, Shovels, Mattocks, Spades, Leavers, Gabions, 
Baskets, Ropes and Cordage of all size, Chaines, 
old Iron, Nailes, Flints, and what else is proper 
for the charging of murthering Peeces. 

**This Officer is to have an especiall care and 
vigilant respect to any casualtie or danger which 
may happen by fier (for they are much Incident 
and liable thereto) and many miserable and 
tragicall issues have proceeded from a carelesse 
looking to the same, therefore the prevention 
thereof must not alone rest in his own bosome, 
and but in his diligence and watchfulnes over 
others, and to see that they place every thinge so 
safely and under so sure a Guard, that all such 
mischieves (by probabilitie) may be prevented, 
and every Canoniere so ready in his duty, that 
through his good examples and necessary pro- 
visions nothing may happen to breede an after 
repentance; and wheresoever these provisions 
shall either march or abide, he shall be sure to 
have a guard of expert souldiers ever about them, 
both to repulse the enemie and keepe others off 
from offering any annoyance unto them. It is 
his Office to look to the goodness and soundnes of 
every Peece and that they be free from cracks, 
galls or flawes, whereby the Peece may be in 
danger to breake, since no such accident can 
happen without the eminent perill and distruction 
of many men which are about it; and question 
lesse in mine owne experience I have knowne 
many lamentable and Tragicke disasters which 
have chanced through such escapes, as once I 
knew a drunken Canoniere who upon the discharge 
of a Peece throwing his linstocke into a barrell of 
powder which stood behind him, blew up both 
himselfe, the whole people of the Shippe, and 
divers others which were about him: Also I knew 
another Shippe not far from Ramekins in zeland, 
which by the breaking of a Peece was sunke in the 
sea, and lost both men and goods to a wonderfull 
great valew, the like hapned at the beseidging of 
the Fort of Brest in Brittany and divers brave 
Gentlemen were burnt and spoyled, so that I 
conclude these accidents being so ordinary and 
incident to happen, it is very behovefull for the 
Master Gunner so far foorth as lies in his power 
to have a watchfull and carefull eie to the pre- 
vention of the same. 

In some armies and some disciplines, the 
Fire-master, and the Masier-Gunner are all one 
without any difference or alteration either in 
“uthority or duty, but generally through all 
armies it is not so, but they are divided, and 
made two severall and distinct places, the Fire 
Master being he that hath the art how to make 
and compound all manner of Fire-workes, and 
hath the charge for the use and imployment of 
the same, and the -Master-Gunner only medleth 
with the Ordnance and the other Engines which I 
have already rehearsed; but these latter times 
in which men have more greedy and free spirits 
then in the former times, producing men which 
had a sufficient understanding in both the 
misteries or arts; they have for the saving of 
double fees and double wages, brought these 
two Officers into one, and comprehended them 








under the greater Title, which is the Master- 
Gunner. 

The Fire-master then (as I said), is an Officer 
which hath Intermedling and to doe only with 
the making, mixing and compounding of all 
manner of fire-workes or wild-fiers, which both 
in Land-fights, but especially in Sea fights are of 
Wonderfull great importance, as in all assaults 
and joyning of Battels, in Mines, in T'renches, 
and in the fiering of 'Townes and Pavillions, in the- 
grapling of Ships, Boardings, or seting fier on the 
Sailes, Tackles, or any part which it toucheth, so- 
that as the Fier- Master maketh and compoundeth. 
these wild-fiers so also he hath the ordring and 
disposing of them; giving commandment when, 
where and in what manner to use them, for then 
wild-fier there is nothing in the warrs of more 
especiall use, neither is there any thinge found of 
greater violence either to destroy or breed 
affright and amazement, in the enemie, for it is a 
fier not to be quenched, and burneth with that 
most Implacable fury, that being once fixed, it 
never leaveth till all be consumed that is round 
about it ; it is sometimes fixed unto Arrowes and 
so shot into townes, amongst Tents or where any 
occasions are offerd: It is sometimes made up in 
balls and cast amongst the assaults either at a 
breatch, the entrance of a gate, or where any 
presse or throng are gathered together, and 
sometimes it is cast abroad and at large in a con- 
fused manner, when men will scower a Trench or 
Ditch, or drive men out of a strength which open 
and weakly guarded; and for this purpose the 
Fier-master must not be without very great store 
of Arrowes, Balls and Boxes of Iron, which being 
full of sharpe bearded Pikes may catch hold and 
sticke in whatsoever it toucheth, whereby the 
fier once catching hold, will not after be put out or 
extinct till all things neare it be consumed. 

Now that there may be no spare or want of this 
matter. but that al things may be plentifull and 
in great perfection; It is the Fier-masters charge 
to provid that he have alwaies in his Office great 
store of Pitch, Tarre, Aquavitae, Arsnicke, Mercurie 
Brimstone, Ccle of younge Hassel, Salt-peter, 
Salt-niter, Rossin, Waxe, Camphire, Tiutia, Cale. 
Viva, Sal-gemma, Terpentine, Vinegar, Alexan- 
drina non preparata, Rasapina, beaten Glasse, 
Bay-salt, unslact Lime, Bole Armonicke, the 
fyllings of Iron, Sarcacolla, Aspaltum, Judaicum, 
the powder of Pygions dunge, the powder of, 
Bay-tree stalkes, and divers Oyles, as Hogsgrease 
Linsed Oyle, common Lamp Oyle, Oyle of Juniper, 
Oyle of Eegges, and the Oyle of Salt peter: and 
these shall bee accommodated in severall bagges, 
Bottles and Glasses, according to their severall 
natures also hee shall have under his charge, 
barrells of peeble stones, morter peeces, and other 
Engines of like natures, and with these ingrediens, 
he shall make his fire-workes according to art, 
casting some in one forme and some in another, 
of which there are a world of presidents; and 
Time every day (according to the wit of man) 
bringeth forth new and nottable Inventions, for 
indeede it is a subject of that bewitching nature, 
that the more a man looketh and laboreth into it, 
the more and more greater mischieves he shalb 
stille find to flow and arise from it. 

To conclude, these Officers (whether they be 
joynt or seperate, whether they be two, or but 
one), yet they ought to be exceeding Ingenious, 
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very carefull, daring and faithfull, for they have 
much to doe with Invention, more with mis- 
chances, and most of all with perills and dangers : 
As for their Trust it is so great that the very 
health and safety of Armies lye continually in 
their fingers. ’ 

Both these Officers hvae their dependance upon 
the Master of the Ordnance, and are to attend his 
directions in all occurrents and occasions whatso- 
ever, therefore it is fit they be still neere unto his 
person, and that whatsoever proceedeth from 
him they see presently performed with faithfulnes 
and diligence. 

The meaning of the obsolete terms which 
occur in the above account will be treated 
in @ separate communication, as will also 
the subject of Master-Gunners in the Royal 
Navy. J. H. Lesrir. 


A recent poetical useof the word may 
be recalled :— 
He passed in the very battle-smoke 
Of the war that he had descried : 
Three hundred mile of cannon spoke 
When the Master-gunner died. 
‘Lord Roberts,’ by Rudyard Kipling, 


which first appeared in The Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 19, 1914, and has been re-published in 
‘Rudyard Kipling’s Verse,’ 1919, vol 1, 
p. 270. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





St. BartuoromEw’s 1N Moor LAnr: 
“Copy” (12 8S. vi. 231).—This church, 
needlessly demolished in 1904. ‘‘ was in- 
tended by its builder Cockerell to be an 
exact imitation”? of Wren’s church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-little-by-the-Exchange vide 
‘Notes on old London City Churches,’ by 
C. W. Pearce, p. 172. As a matter of fact 
much of the masonry of the old church was 
used and the pulpit, organ, and a great deal 
of the carved woodwork transferred when 
the prototype church was pulled down in 
1840 to widen Bartholomew Lane as an 
approach to the—then rebuilt—Roval Ex- 
change. The Sun Fire office occupies part 
of the site. For useful illustrations ride 
Gent's Magq., vol. xiii., May, 1840, and The 
Literary World, May 16, 1840. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Harben in his ‘Dictionary of London’ 
States that St. Bartholomew’s-by-the-Ex- 
change was taken down 1840-1 to make 
room for the Royal Exchange, and the 
materials sold by auction in 1841. Some of 
the carved masonry, the old pulpit, organ, 
&c., were preserved in the church erected 
1849-50 in Moor Lane, in the style of 





St. Bartholomew’s-by-the-Exchange. The- 

new church was consecrated in April, 1850, 

and the tower was a facsimile of the old one. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I used to worship in that church, and. 
always understood that it was “St. Bar- 
tholomew’s-by-the-Exchange” originally, and 
had been transplanted to Moor Lane when 
some alterations were made in the city; 
rebuilt with the old materials and internal. 
fittings. J. T. Be 

Winterton, Lines. 

The following is from The Observer of 
May 23 :— 

Jarly in the forties St. Bartholomew Exchange,. 
whose site is partly absorbed in Broad Street and 
Threadneedle Street, was taken down and rebuilt 
in Moor Lane, Finsbury. Unfortunately it was 
one of the least interesting of Wren’s churches 
and not improved by its transportation, as much 
of the enriched plasterwork was replaced with 
plain surfaces and the interior is now bald and. 
uninteresting. is 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tur AUSTRALIAN Busu (12 8. vi. 230).— 
Four-fifths of the population of Australia are- 
inhabitants of the coastal cities, and these 
speak of the whole interior of the Con- 
tinent as ‘“‘the bush.” The dwellers in the 
agricultural districts immediately behind. 
the coast speak of the district further: 
inland as “the back country.’ Those in. 
the back country have behind them a land. 
partly unknown, which they call the “ Never- 
never Land.” As therefore the bush is @ 
general term for the whole interior of the 
country, it is manifest that its vegetation 
has many aspects which cannot be enu- 
merated in a brief reply. It has often been. 
declared that the distinctive character of 
the bush is its monotony. One of its. 
aspects is that of, flat or gently undu- 
lating land, covered with grass, dotted 
with trees nearly all belonging to the same 
family, and presenting a uniform dark 
green hue to the eye, extending for hundreds 
of miles. The rees are not so close together 
as to prevent the grass from flourishing on 
the plain beneath, and there 18 A aie 
undergrowth. This is a commo - 
ae a0 Australians to whom the bush 
recalls the picture of rushing mountain 
streams of cold clear water. The banks are- 
carpeted with, maidenhair and coral fern.. 
There are wastes of sand hummocks, on 
which grows nothing but the stiff spinifex 
grass, an unfailing sign of barren land., That 
country is dreary and monotonous beyond. 
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-description. Again there are the broad and 
cheerful Western plains fertile and pros- 
perous; other plains where neither tree, 
bush, nor herb, covers the nakedness of the 
red soil. But to the Australian, the man- 
‘grove swamps and dense tropical forests of 
the north, the tracts of giant-timber in 
-south - western Australia, the ‘‘ scrub” 
wastes of the interior where nothing can 
flive—they all go to make up the bush. 
F. A. RUSSELL. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 


There are many definitions given of this 
‘in ‘N.E.D.’ and Morris’s ‘ Austral English’ 
(1898). The bush seems to have been of 
‘Dutch origin, and is synonymous with 
forest or jungle, and applied to all land in 
its primeval condition whether occupied by 
‘herds or not. Trollope in ‘ Australia and 
New Zealand,’ page 250, says the ‘‘ Technical 
meaning of the word ‘bush’ is the gum- 
‘tree forest with which so great a part of 
Australia is covered, that folk who follow 
-a country life are invariably said to live in 
‘the bush,”’ and Rusden in his ‘ History of 
Australia,’ page 67, says, ‘‘ Bush was a 
‘general term for the interior. It might be 
thick bush, bush forest, or scrubby bush,— 
terms which explain themselves.” Else- 
where it seems that “nearly every place 
fin Australia] beyond the influence of the 
ig towns is called ‘ bush,’ even though there 
should not be a tree to be seen around.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Plate’s ‘Lloyd Guide to Australasia ’ 
(London, Edw. Stanford, 1906), at p. 7, 
Says :— 

‘The tropical scrubs of the coastal districts 
-of Queensland are sometimes almost impenetrable, 
-and are really virgin forests with palm, tree ferns, 
ficas, climbing plants, lianes, orchids and the rest. 
The ordinary scrub of Australia is of quite a 
different character, being found in regions where 
plentiful rains alternate with periods of drought 

....Such scrubs cover immense areas of country, 
and among them are the bingalow and myall 
scrubs of Queensland, the mulga scrubs of New 
“South Wales, and the mallee scrubs of Victoria.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BROWNE: SMALL: WreNCH: MACBRIDE 
{12 S. vi. 208).—Sir Benjamin Wrench, for 
sixty years a physician at Norwich, died 
Aug. 15, 1747, aged 82. He married Ann, 
the widow of Col. Robert Laton (1667-1737) 
f Norwich. 

According to Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ there 
‘were two surgeons named Alexander Small. 
“One died in 1752 (April 8) and was an 





eminent surgeon in York Buildings (Genéle- 
man’s Magazine). The other was a F.AS§, 
and formerly an eminent surgeon in London, 
who died at Ware, Hertfordshire, in 1794, 
at the age of 84. He was a writer on 
‘agricultural and physiological improve- 
ments”’ in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and an account of him will be found in that 
periodical for September, 1794, page 864. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Respecting the 2nd and 3rd names, 
Chaloner Smith states :— 

Alexander Small. <A native of Scotland, and 
eminent as a surgeon at Birmingham and at York 
Buildings, London. Died, 8th April, 1752. 

Add :—Another eminent surgeon, of the same 
names, died at Ware in Herefordshire, Aug. 31, 
1794, aged 84. 

Sir Benjamin Wrench.—He died Aug. 15, 1747, 
His daughter had married in 1736, Harbord Har- 
bord, Esq., M.P. for Norfolk. 

F. B. M. 


Harris, A SPANISH JEsuitT (12 S. vi. 227), 
—This was Father Raymond Hormasa 
(alias Harris), S8.J., the second son of a 
genteel but not wealthy Spanish family at 
Bilbao, where he was born Sept. 4, 1741. 
He was a priest in Spain from 1756 to 1767, 
when he was banished to Corsica, and after 
wandering about for some time he came to 
England, and became Chaplain at Walton 
Hall, Yorkshire, and later joined Father 
Joseph Gittings, alias Williams, S.J., at 
St. Mary’s, Liverpool. He was three times 
suspended by his bishop, and died at Liver- 
pool, May 1, 1789. The title of his pamphlet 
was: ‘‘ Scriptural researches on the licitness 
of the slave-trade, showing its conformity 
with the principles of natural and revealed 
religion, delineated in the sacred writings of 
the Word of God. Liverpool, 1788, 8vo.” 

A second edition was issued the same 
year ‘To which are added Scriptural 
directions for the proper treatment of slaves, 
and a review of some scurrilous pamphlets 
lately published against the author and his 
doctrine.” 

A full account of his life and writings will 
be found in Gillow’s ‘ Biblicgraphical Die- 
tionary of the English Catholics.’ Fs 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The pamphlet is called ‘Scriptural Re- 
searches on the licitness of the Slave Trade,’ 
hy the Rev. R. Harris (1788). The author’s 
Christian name was Raymund, and in his 
preface he describes himself as ‘‘ a foreigner 
unacquainted with the least element of the 
English language till the jtwenty-seventh 
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year of his age’ ; and states that he quotes 
his texts from ‘the Protestant vulgar 
translation of the Bible.’ There is a copy 
of the essay in the British Museum. 


N. W. Hite. 


DavipIAns: Davip GrorGe’s Sect (12 8: 
‘yi. 227).—This anabaptist heresiarch has a 
place in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ 
{Partition III., sect. iv., member 1., sub- 
section iil) :— 

‘““What greater madness can there be, than for 
a man to take upon him to be God, as some do? to 
be the Holy Ghost, Hlias, and what not?...... One 
David George, an illiterate Painter, not many years 
‘since, did as much in Holland, took upon him to be 
the Messias, and had many followers.” 

Burton gives his authority in the margin 
as Guicciardini, ‘ Descrip. Belg.’ 

The man here styled David George was 
Jan Jorisz or Joriszoon. In later years he 
called himself, Jan van Brugge. The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ devotes a column 
to him under the heading of Joris, David 
(ec. 1501-1556). He was at one time a 
glass-painter and is said to have visited 
England in this capacity. There is an 
account of him by A. van der Linde in the 
“Aligemeine deutsche Biographie,’ and the 
‘Eneyclopedia’ adds the titles of other 
sources. Information about ‘ David George’ 
and his views is also given in the three- 
column article on ‘Familists’ in J. H. 
Blunt’s ‘Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, 
Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Reli- 
gious Thought.’ David George’s disciple, 
Henry Nicolas, is said to have come to 
England in the latter end of the reign of 
Edward VI. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


For an account of the Davidists or 
Davidians see the article in the ‘ Ency. 
Brit.” on David Joris, or George (1501-56), 
a Dutch anabaptist heresiarch, who es- 
poused Lutheranism, and afterwards adopted 
extreme views which he disseminated by 
means of several works written in Dutch 
‘from Basel where he ultimately died. He 
was also known as Jan van Brugge. He is 
said to have been christened David because 
his father was an actor who played the part 
of the Jewish king in a mystery. Sometime 
after his death his body was exhumed and 
burnt. N. W. Hitt. 


These were followers of David George or 
Joris (or Jorisz), a native of Ghent or 
Bruges. He founded a sect in 1542, and 
published his ‘Book of Wonders,’ retailing 





the visions which he professed to have 
received. His influence was very great, and 
his followers numerous. At Delft, Haar- 
lem, and elsewhere many suffered death 
for their adherence to him ; his own mother 
amongst them. He appeared in Basel in 
1544 as John of Bruges, and was highly 
esteemed for his wealth and virtues, and died 
in 1566; was betrayed three years later by 
his son-in-law, when his body was dug up 
and burned. The Sect survived about half 
a century after his death and circulated his 
writings. There is a short account of the 
Sect in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and 
an account of the founder in the same book 
under Joris. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
Emerson’s ‘EnGuIsH TRAITS ’ 


(2 $s. 
vi. 228).—-10. The references to Pepys 
required are as follows :— 

‘ Earl of Oxford,’ Sept. 16, 1659 /60. 

*‘ Lack of paper at council table,’ April 22, 1666 / 
67 also April 26 of the same. 

* Linendraper owed money,’ Sept. 2, 1666 /67. 

‘Stationer ditto,’ April 22, 1666 /67. 

* Lack of bread,’ April 26, 1666 /67, and Julv 29 


of the same. 
F. M. M. 


23. Randolph Gallery. — The Oxford 
University building in Beaumont Street, 
for which Cockerell is accountable as 
architect, consist of three parts: a 
central building running east and west, 
facing the south, and two advanced wings 
at the eastern and western ends thereof. 
The eastern wing on St. Giles’s Street is 
appropriated to Modern European Lan- 
guages and is known as the Taylor Institu- 


‘| tion ; the central and western portions were 


originally known as the University Galleries 
and housed a number of works of arts of 
various kinds belonging to the University 
including the Pomfret statues. It was to 
house these especially that Francis Randolph, 
D.D., Principal of St. Alban Hall, who died 
in 1726 bequeathed 1,000/., which with 
accumulated interest formed the nucleus of 
the sum spent by the University on their 
part of the building. When I went up to 
Oxford it was often spoken of as the Randolph 
Galleries. The building is now appropriated 
to the Ashmolean Museum (transferred from 
Wren’s building in Broad Street), the 
gallery of casts from the antique, the 
picture gallery. the Ruskin School of Art, 
a studio for the Slade Professor in addition 
to its original contents. Owing to the pre- 
ponderance of the Ashmolean Collection 
which was greatly enriched by Dr. C. D. 
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Fortescue, it is now generally called the 
Ashmolean Museum. Dr. Randolph's 
memory is preserved in the name of the 
Randolph Hotel which faces the Taylorian 
building on the other side of Beaumont 
Street. JoHn R. MaGratu. 


THE Rev. JoHn GutcH, ANTIQUARY AND 
Divine (12 S. vi. 170, 213, 232).—-I am sure 
that the Provost of Queen’s College will be 
glad that an inaccuracy in his Gutch pedigree 
should be corrected. 

Anna Goff was the aunt not mother of the 
above. On Mar. 1, 1743/4 she married at 
Wimborne Minster the antiquary’s uncle, 
the Rev. Robert Gutch, second son of 
Robert Gutch and Jane (Prickman), his wife, 
who was born at Wells, Dec. 5, 1712; B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1735; usher, 1738 ; 
headmaster, 1757, of the Free Grammar 
School at Wimborne ; died Rector of 
Bryanston and Dunveston, Oct. 19, 1797 
(Will P.C.C. 548 Major). 

The second edition of Hutchin’s ‘ Dorset ’ 
contains some inaccuracies about this man. 
but not having a copy before me I cannat 
now give details; I think amongst other 
things it incorrectly states that the Rev. R. 
Gutch married Anne Gifford, and also gives 
a wrong date for his death. 

WILFRID GuTCH. 

2 Stone Buildings, Lincolns Inn. 


I am sorry that G. F. R. B. should even 
for a short time have been through my care- 
lessness misinformed as to the antiquary’s 
mother. On referring again to the pedigree, 
which I owe to the kindness of Mr. WILFRID 
Gutcu, I find that Anne Goff was the aunt, 
not the mother of the antiquary, being the 
wife of the Rev. R. Gutch, Headmaster of 
Wimborne School, brother of John Gutch, 
the antiquary’s father. ‘‘ Shaston ”’ is better 
known as Shaftesbury. 

Joun M. Macrarn. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Ovey (12 S. vi. 209).—Timothy Perrv 
Ovey, merchant of St. Benet, Sherehog, 
London, Lord of the Manor of Warmington, 
Gloucester (son of Thomas Perry of Ciren- 
cester) ; buried at{Turville, Bucks, Jan. 30, 
1752, aged 72; will proved Jan. 24, 1732-3; 
married Jane, daughter and co-heir of John 
Ovey of Greenville Green, Watlington, 
Oxon ; buried at Turville, December, 1707, 
aged 39; Adm. P.C.C. Nov. 17, 1712. For 
a pedigree of the Perry family, see ‘The 
Pedigree Register,’ June, 1911, edited by 





George Sherwood. Azmsigranted March 24, 
1717-18, to Samuel Perry of Goodman’s. 
Fields, viz., Vert, a fesse embattled ermine 
between three pears: pendant or. Crest, a 
castle with two towers gules, from the top 
a cubit arm erect in armour, the gauntlet 
holding a sword, all proper (Add. MS. 14830). * 
The above arms occur on a monument at 
Turville, and the following escutcheon of 
pretence: 1 and 4, Vert, a bend simister or 
in dexter chief, a mullet of six points of the- 
last for “Ovey’’; 2 and 3, gules, three: 
closed and clasped books, or, for... .” 

One of the sons of Ovey of Watlington 
settled at Henley-on-Thames, in 1695, and: 
his descendants are still living there. One 
branch late of Badgemore, whose arms are 
to be seen-in ‘ Armorial Families,’ fifth 
edition, viz., Vert, guttée d’or, two bendlets: 
sinister and raguly, between as many 
mullets of six points or, piereed of the first. 
Crest, On a wreath of the colours, upon a 
rock proper a lamb passant. Argent, 
guttée-de-sang supporting with the dexter 
forefoot a flagstaff in bend sinister or, the 
whole within a chain in arch of the third. 
The other branch of Henley and Regents: 
Park, London, whose arms are to be seen 
on the Mausoleum in Paddington Cemetery, 
London, and are the same as those on the 
monument at Turviile. Crest, a lamb and 
flag with glory. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


PriIncIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES (12 8. 
vi. 213).—I should value the references or 
authorities for the three taverns kindly 
named by W. B. H. At the dates stated 
these taverns could hardly be said to have 
stood in Shug Lane. That lane is men- 
tioned in the ‘New View of London,’ 1708, 
but it had disappeared by 1745 ; see Roeque’s 
‘Survey,’ where Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, is marked as David Street. 

J. PAuL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


UnconLectep Krpitinc Items: ‘ WITH 
NuMBER THREE’ : ‘ SURGICAL AND MEDICAL ’ 
(11 S. ix. 309; vi. 38, 178).—I should like 
to express my regret that when stating at 
the first reference that these two stories 
appeared in The Daily Express I failed to 
verify my references. Both stories are in 
my collection of Kipling items, but I have 
not recorded the name of the paper in which 
they first appeared, and I rashly jumped 
to the conclusion that they, as well as the 
other uncollected stories of the Boer War 
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mentioned by Mr. Younc at 11 §. viii. 441, 
had appeared in The Daily Express. 1 was 
in Canada in 1900, when the stories were 
published, and I have recently found in an 
old diary, an entry to the effect that the 
first instalment of ‘With Number Three’ 
appeared also in The Toronto Globe_on 
April 21, 1900. J. R.. H: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND 
(12 8S. vi. 150, 195, 218).—Although the 
following list of articles upon Leper Hos- 
pitals does not profess to be complete, it 
presents a considerable body of information 
which may be of use to your correspondent : 
Bartleet (Rev. S. E.) The Leper Hospitals of St. 

Margaret and St. Mary Magdalen, Gloucester. 
— Bristol & Glouc. Arch. Soc.’ xx., pp. 127- 


137. 

Taylor (Rev. C. S.) A lease of the Master or 
Warden of St. Lawrence Leper Hospital 
without Lawfords Gate, Bristol.—‘ Clifton 
Ant. Club,’ iii., pp. 25-34. 

Doe (George M.) Some Notes on the Leper Hos- 
pital, which formerly existed at Taddiport, 
Little Torrington. ‘Devon Assoc.,’ xxxii., 
pp. 289-295. 

Andrews (R. T.) and Gerish (W. B.) The Leper 
Hospital, Hoddesdon.— East Herts, Arch. 
Soc.,’ 1. pp. 299-303. 

‘Hodson (W. W.) John Colney’s or St. Leonard’s 
Hospital for Lepers at Sudbury.—‘ Suffolk 
Arch. Instit.’ vii., pp. 268-274. 

Pettigrew (‘I’. J.) On Leper Hospitals or houses.— 
‘Brit. Arch. Assoc.,’ xi., pp. 9-34 and 95-117. 

Lower (M. A.) The Hospital of Lepers at Seaford, 
Sussex.—‘ Arch. Soc. Coll.,’ xii., 112-116. 

Serjeantson (Rev. R. M.) The Leper Hospitals of 
Northampton,—‘ Northants. Nat. His. Soc.,’ 


1916. 

Belcher (T. W.) Notes on the medizval Leper 
hospitals of Ireland.—‘ Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science,’ 1868, 

Wilson (E.) On a probable necessity for the revival 
of the Leper Hospitals of Great Britain.— 
‘ British Medical Journal,’ 1866, vol. 2, p. 456. 

Stanley (S. S.) A Leper’s House in Warwickshire. 
— Warwickshire Nat. and Arch. Field Club, 
1893,’ pp. 61-65. 

Extracts from original records relating to the 
burning of Lepers in the reign of Edward. IT 
—‘ Arch. Instit.,’ xxii., pp. 321-331. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


THE Earurest CLeRIcAL Directory (128. 
vi. 64, 157, 194, 237).—I have a copy of 
what appears to be the first edition of Cox’s 
‘Clerical Directory.’ It is entitled ‘The 
Clergy List for 1841,’ and is a tall octavo 
volume, bound in cloth, consisting of pp. iv, 
224 and 300, with sundry advertisements 
at the end. It promises on the title-page 
“to be published annually,” though making 
no fresh appearance, it would seem, before 
Watter J. Kaye. 





BuRNT CHAMPAGNE (12 §., iv. 217, 251).— 
It is quite likely that burnt brandy was 
intended. I have often remarked fine 
champagne—that almost invariable accom- 
paniment of a cup of black coffee in France— 
ignited in a spoon before mixing, though 
I have never seen a Frenchman do this. 
And what child has not been thrilled when 
with lights turned low, brandy on fire has 
been poured over the Christmas pudding 
with such weird effect ? CEcIL CLARKE. 


Forx-LorE OF THE ELDER (12 S. i. 94).— 
The folk-beliefs associated with the elder 
have been often discussed in these columns 
and the following random bibliographical 
notes are offered for what they are worth 
in completing the study. The most sig- 
nificant contributions are three mutually 
complementary articles: Majewski, ‘ Bez i 
hebd,’ ‘ Wista,’ xiv. (1900), 527 ff. ; Jawor- 
skij, ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Osterreichische Volks- 
kunde,’ ii. (1895), 355, n. 1 (reprinted in 
Dahnhardt, ‘Natursagen,’ ii. 238); and 
J. Harris Stone, ‘ England’s Riviera,’ 
London, 1912, pp. 456-64, Appendix II., 
‘The Elder Tree and Its Story.’ See 
further Keightley, ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ Lon- 
don, 1850, p. 93; Frazer, ‘Golden Bough,’ 
VII. ii. (‘ Balder, the Beautiful,’ ii.), London, 
1913, p. 64; A. Fischer, * Aberglaube unter 
den Angelsachsen,’ Programm, Meiningen, 
1891; C. S. Burne, ‘Shropshire Folklore,’ 
pp. 193-194, 243-244 ; W. Henderson, ‘ Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties,’ pp. 219 ff. ; 
Thomas Browne, ‘Works’ (ed. Sayle), 
i. 306 (‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ IT. vii.) ; 
‘ Byegones,’ 1907, 104 ; Barbour, ‘ Folk-Lore, 
viii. (1897), 389; zbid., xxii. (1911), 24, 53, 
187-188, 213, 235-236; E. M. Leather, 
‘Folklore of Herefordshire,’ pp. 19, 53, 80; 
H. N. Ellacombe, ‘The Plant-Lore and 
Garden-Craft of Shakespeare,’ Exeter [1878] ; 
Jellinghaus, ‘ Anglia,’ xx. (1898), 267 (elder 
in place-names) ; ‘ Shakespeare’s England,’ 
i. 524. For the French traditions compare 
E. Rolland, ‘Flore populaire’; Sébillot, 
‘Le Folklore de France,’ iii. 134, 369, 381, 
385, 387, 390, 403, 413, 415, 419, 421; 
Harou, ‘Revue des traditions populaires,’ 
xviii. (1903), 157. For Germany see Grimm, 
‘Deutsche Mythologie,’ 4th ed., p. 543, 
and iii. 358; E. H. Meyer, ‘ Germanische 
Mythologie,’ 1891, p. 85, § 116; A. Freuden- 
thal, ‘Der Hollunder,’ ‘ Niedersachsen,’ ii. 
(1895), 54-70; Sdhns, ‘ Zeitschrift fiir den 
deutschen Unterricht,’ xi. (1897), 123 ff. ; 
M. Hofler, ‘Wald-und Baumkult in Be- 
ziehung zur Volksmedizin Oberbayerns’” ; 
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Germanen’ (‘ Quellen und Forschungen zur 
deutschen Volkskunde,’ v. 1908); Schiiz, 
* Alemannia,’ iv. (1877), 273; Zingerle and 
Meier, ‘Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mytho- 
logie,’ i. (1853), 236, 326, 335, 446 ; Stracker- 
jan, ‘Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem 
Herzogtum Oldenburg,’ 2nd ed., 1909, 
ii. 122; and various writers in the ‘ Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde,’ i. 
(1890), 212 ; iv. (1894), 80, 450 ; viii. (1898), 


442; xxii. (1912), 179-180. For other 
countries see Kolbuzowski, ‘ Lud,’ Lem- 
berg, 1895; Jones and Kropf, ‘Skekely 


Folk-Medicine,’ Folk-Lore Journal, ii. (1884), 


98, 103; A. Andersen, ‘ Overtroiske fore- 
stillinger mnermest vedrrende dyr og 
planter,’ ‘Historisk arkiv,’ vols. xvii and 
XVill. SAGITTARIUS. 


TORPHICHEN : TORFECKAN (12 S. vi. 207). 
—In answer to Mr. Prerpornt, there is not 
likely to be any connexion between a 
Hospital of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem in Scotland and a house of Canons 
Regular in Ireland. The only connexion is 
in the place-names which are antecedent to 
either of these religious foundations. Tor- 
phichen or Torfeckan may be, as suggested, 
**the sanctuary of St. Fechin’”’ (tearmunn- 
fechan), or “the well of St. Fechin ” (tobar- 
fechan), or “the hill of St. Fechin ” (torr- 
fechan). Or as torr means also “a body of 
men,” a congregation, it may denote a 
community founded by the Saint. 

St. Fechin was one of the greatest of the 
Irish Saints. He founded the Abbey of 
Cong in 626; also the Abbey of - Fore 
(anciently Fobhar) in West Meath. In the 
latter house he ruled over 300 monks. His 
life was written by his contemporary St. 
Aileran, ‘‘ the Wise,” professor in the school 
of Clonard. Both of them died in 664 of the 
great Yellow Plague which swept off four 
kings and nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. St. Fechin was buried at 
Fore. Several villages and churches in 
Ireland take their name from him, also an 
island off the west coast, Ardilaun of St. 
Fechin. 

In Scotland there is Ecclefechan “ the 
ehurch of St. Fechin”’ described in the 
medizval charters as Ecclesia Sancti Fechan t, 
but themore common form of the saint’s name 
in that country is Vigean. His connexion 
with Scotland is not clear, but he appears 
to have spent some time there from the 
remains which bear his name. There is a 
parish of St. Vigean in Forfarshire ; and a 





pointed out as his residence ; near by is St.. 
Vigean’s well. A fair was held annually 
at Arbroath on St. Vigean’s feast (Jan. 20). 
up to the eighteenth century. 

, Rory FLetTcHeEr. 


MonxksHoop (12 S.* vi. 13, 72, 216).— 
Aconitum and Napellus do not appear to. 
have been used in apposition as a name for 
monkshood until comparatively recent times,. 
Littleton (1693), under Aconitum, says: 
“Tis known by its head, and the root like 
a little turnep, therefore by our forefathers 
called Napellus.”’ Lyte calls the plant 
Lycoctonum Caeruleum maius, with Napellus 
verus as an alternative name ; Gerard styles 
it Napellus verus ceruleus ; Caspar and 
Johann Bauhin (quoted by Lemery), Aconi- 
tum Ceéruleum, seu Napellus, and Aconitum 
magnum purpureus fiore, vulgo Napellus, 
respectively. When the two names were 
first used together as at present I cannot 
say, but the herb was introduced into our 
pharmacopeia as Aconitum Napellus in 
1788, having been used in medicine for the 
first time by Stérck of Vienna about twenty- 
six years earlier. It was at first thought his 
aconitum was the A. Cammarum of Linnezus 
but this misunderstanding Stérck himself 
corrected. Ramesey, in his Treatise ‘ Of 
Poysons ’ (1660), credits Matthiolus with the 


discovery that Napellus ‘‘is a kind of 
Aconite.”’ For the name Napellus Avicen 
is cited by Lyte: Napellus, quasi paruus 
Napus. Cc. C. B. 


There are numerous plants and animals 
for which the Roman peasant possessed 
native names, the classical language taking 
over the corresponding terms from the 
Greek. The Latin vernacular was fond of 
diminutives and also of metaphor. Napellus, 
a diminutive of napus, signifies ‘a little 
turnip ”’ and refers to the swollen part at 
the base of the stem of monkshood. In the 
same way the almond tree (classical— 
amygdala) was called in the vernacular 
nucicla, ‘‘little nut.” In my copy of 
Mattiolis, ‘Commentary on the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides,’ printed in 1598 
(original edition, 1544), there is a detailed 
and accurate description and_ illustration 
of Napellus. In this he says: “ radice 
nititur turbinata, vulgaris rapunculi modo.” 
Rapunculus =a little turnip: ef. Horace 
(‘Sat.,’ II. ii. 43) rapulum. Mattioli gives 
napellus Italian napello. 

Rory FLETCHER. 
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ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202, 234).—Any one wishing to 
speak Latin will find great assistance from 
‘Nos in Schola Latine loquimur ’—Ars 
Latine loquendi, by Dr. Thoma Elsaesser, 
0.8.B., second edition, 1909, published by 
J. de Meester at Roulers. Other books on 
colloquial Latin are C. Meissner, ‘ Phraséo- 
logie latine,’ trad. frangaise, fifth edition, 
Paris, 1911, Klineksieck; C. Dumaine, 
‘Conversations latines,’ Paris, 1913, Tralin. 

Rory FLEeTcHeErR. 
5 Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


It is perhaps worth pointing out that of 
the three Latin sentences cited by Mr. 
McGoveERN in'support of his plea for Latin 
as an international language two are, 
measured by syllables, half as long again. 
and the other a good deal more than twice 
as long as their English equivalents. 

Cc. C. B. 


The Rev. J. B. McGovern may like to 
know that about 1890 I edited Phoenix, a 
Latin newspaper. Four numbers appeared, 
and letters of support came from many 
countries; but the enthusiastic friend, for 
whom I acted could no longer defray the 
expense. I think there are copies at the 
British Museum, but I could lend the 
learned gentleman mine. H. C—n. 


I remember that when I was living in the 
Ukraine, I met an Irishman there who knew 
Latin well. He never could learn Russian, 
but he told me that on more than one occas- 
sion, to his own great advantage, he was 
able to converse with Russian ecclesiastics 
on account of his knowledge of Latin. A 
great difficulty often arises through the 
different ways of pronouncing it. It is said, 
for instance,. that at the Vatican Council of 
1871, where the speeches were all in Latin, 
the ecclesiastics of the various countries 
were unable to understand each other. It 
is a pity that the colloquial use of Latin is 
not taught-more frequently in our schools, 
for apart from its possible value in after life 
half the terrors of translating into Latin 
prose would vanish away, if boys could be 
got to realize that Latin is not a dead 
language. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


‘““DIDDYKITES”’ AND GrpsiEs (11 §&. 
vi. 149, 193, 216).—Of course the spelling 
I adopted ‘‘ diddykites ’’ is merely phonetic, 
but the word is no doubt of the same origin 
as the word ‘“didicai’’ or “ didicoy”’ of 





Somerset, and of ‘The Dialect of the English: 
Gypsies.’ But here at Parkstone the final 
syllable has been emphasised by the addition 
of the t. 

The other word used here for gipsies is: 
‘* sibboos ”’ (the spelling being again phonetic: 
with the g soft) and not “‘ gibbies ”’ as I first 
wrote it. This is evidently the other form. 
of “‘ jippos ’’ as mentioned by Mr. MERRIcK. 
What he says about the nurserymen and 
farmers of his neighbourhood applies equally. 
to Parkstone. PEeNnRY LEwIs 

Havenhurst, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


BisHors OF Dromore, FIFvEENTH CEN- 
TURY (12 8. vi. 229).—The list of bishops 
quoted by Mr. Fawcetr does not quite- 
agree with that given in Harris’ edition of 
Ware, and adopted by the Liber Munerum 
Publicorum Hiberniae. I take the following 
from Harris’ ‘ Ware’ :— 

John Volcan, resigned in 1404. 
ue Messing, succeeded in 1408, died im» 
John, succeeded in 1410, resigned about 1418.. 
Nicholas Wartre (sic.), succeeded in 1419. 
David of Chirbury, died about 1427. 

Thomas Scrope, alias Bradley, succeeded about 
1434, resigned before 1440. 

Thomas Radcliffe, died or resigned before 1470. 

George Brann, succeeded in 1489, resigned in: 
1499, 

Harris accounts for the gaps in this list 
by explaining that owing to the poverty of 
the See it was very difficult to get any one 
to accept it. I would suggest that the 
John mentioned above is the same as the 
John Dromorens who died in 1433. He 
seems to have become Suffragan to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and may have- 
continued te use his former title as such. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 S. vi. 

210).—I do not think that 
Incepto finem det gratia trina labori 

is a quotation, in the sense of being taken from; a# 
poem. But whether the scribe who placed this 
pious wish at the head of the roll was employing a 
conventional formula or was the actual author of 
the particular line, who can say ?py& 2 pk | 

In his chapter on Scribes and theirg ways}in 
‘Books in Manuscript,’ Mr. Falconer Madan 
gives some interestmg specimens of notes at the 
end of books, ‘‘ in which the scribe’s most inward 
mind at the moment of the completion of his 
long task is often revealed, whether the uy permost 
feeling be weariness, malignity, religious feeling, 
animated expectancy or humour.” 

The practice of prefixing a pious remark to a 
ledger lasted down to quite modern times. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 
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Hotes on Bovks. 


The Lollard Bible. By Margaret Deanesley. 
(Cambridge University Press, £1 11s. 6d. net.) 


"THE series entitled ‘Cambridge Studies in Medie- 
val Life and Thought’ should attract public 
_attention, both by its matter and its method. 
Its method is scientific in the stricter sense of the 
term. That is to say, ascertained fact is to be 
set down as ascertained ; falsehoods and mistakes 
are to be exposed ; inferences are to be given for 
what they are worth; uncertainties to be pro- 
claimed uncertain. Interpretation thus reduces 
itself to a minimum; so also does the ‘“ personal 
equation.’’ The reader of one of these studies 
finds himself—in due proportion to the resolution 
with which he grasps detail—more or less in the 
position of the writer; more or less, also, in the 
position of the student of a scientific treatise. 
The General Preface, in which the editor, Mr. 
G. G. Coulton sets out the ideal, might be taken 
.as a good expression of the aims of the newer 
school of history, in whose speech the word 
“‘ scientific ’’ has a widely different value from 
that which it carried a generation or so ago, 
when the ‘‘ science of history ’’ meant chiefly the 
interpretation of historical data by some applica- 
- tion to them of the theory of evolution. 

The field chosen for this series peculiarly 
deserves, and peculiarly needs, labouring over in 
the strict scientific way. Who can regard the 
Middle Ages with indifference? They repel one 

- class of mind: they attract another: and in 
repulsion and attraction alike they are invested 


with clouds, dark or glamorous, emanating from | 


the minds of subsequent generations. The 
reality, thus blurred in our sight, remains, how- 
ever, part of the solid basis, upon which the 
present world has been built up. We shall 
understand ourselves aright only in so far as 
this becomes accurately disengaged. As the 
truth comes out to view, we can begin to estimate 
the gain and loss of centuries, and to recover, per- 
haps, some principles both of action and of theory 
which have sunk into obeyance. 

The history of the Lollard Bible presents us 
with the Middle Ages in epitome. In Lollard and 
orthodox alike we see the medizval heedlessness 
as to evidence and proof in the establishment of 
data before belief; and in both alike we also see 
the medisval vigorousness in the logical carrying 
out of a belief once established. Again, this 
subject has necessarily for its centre the great 
mediseval preoccupation—-that of religion. It 
seems to have become difficult for our day to 
realise how vast an enterprise was that attempted 
by our forefathers. They confessed that people 
ought to see life and live life with direct and 
simple reference to that which is unseen. They 
set themselves to do it. On the whole they failed— 
if one regards the outcome from a public point of 
view, one must admit that, though remembering 
innumerable instances of individual private 
success. But the medizval orientation of life 
brought within their vision, and even within their 
capacity, many things which the later deflected 
generations have missed. ‘ 

Miss Deanesley’s work is most highly praise- 
worthy. We received, it is true, something of a 


shock on p. 2 when we read that it is “ scarcely 
doubtful that the unity of Christendom wag 
| preserved till the sixteenth century by force”; 
j and, again, that ‘‘ Christendom would have been 
| divided in that century [7.e. the thirteenth! instead 
| of the sixteenth.”” But what of the great schism 
| between East and West ? And would not a 
| consideration of that require some modification 
| of the general introductory remarks contained 
|in the 2nd section? Would it still be accurate 
| to say that the ‘“ history of vernacular transla- 
| tions’ is....‘‘ the central strand in the history 
of the unity of Christendom ? ”’ 

Having recovered from this suprise, which we 
| regretted, it was not long before we acquired 
confidence in our author. She has a style which 
tends to be slipshod, and tends to be heavy, 
and so puts unnecessary strain upon her reader’s 
attention: and she has chosen te set out in a 
continuous narrative many things which might 
as well or better have been given in tables— 
laying upon herself thereby a task which would 
be difficult for a very master of style. But what 
she has to tell is—to no inconsiderable extent— 
new: the care with which her material lias been 
collected and sifted is admirable : the impartiality 
promised is maintained without any diminution 
of lively interest in her subject; and again and 
again she has been able to correct writers who 
have gone before her. She has put students of 
medieval history heavily in her debt. 

Her first chapter criticises the evidence as to 
English Bibles supplied by the Dialogue written 
in 1528 by Sir Thomas More: evidence which 
would go to establish the existence of pre- 
Wycliffite translations of the Bible or parts of the 
Bible allowed by the Church as free from heresy. 
| She passes in Chapter II. to the histery of vernacu- 
| lar Bible-reading in France, Italy and Spain; a 

history, in fact, of the relentless enforcing of pro- 
| hibition. Chapters III and IV. deal with Bible 
| reading in the Empire and the Netherlands before 
| 1400, and from 1400 to 1521 respectively. 
| Continental Bible-reading is largely the outcome 
| of Waldensianism, and the discussion of that 
| 





movement under this aspect is excellent, as is 
| also the thoroughness with which the remains of 
| vernacular books of devotion and Biblical texts 
| have been investigated. It becomes clear that 
| the demand—especially in Germany—was in the 
| first instance for vernacular books of devotion 
|as a practical help towards piety. Chapter V. 
|}turns to England, giving an account of the 
| versions of parts of the vulgate made _ before 
Wycliffe’s day; and Chapters VI. and VII. 
| contain a most interesting and carefully docu- 
| mented exposition of Pre-Wycliffite biblical study 
higher clerg'y, friars and 
|; monks on the one hand: parish priests on the 
|other. There follow chapters discussing Pre- 
| Wycliffite Bible-reading by lay people ; Wyclifte’s 
| theory of the ‘ dominion of grace’ and, as flowing 
from it, his doctrine of the need of Bible-reading 
for every man; the two versions of Wycliffe’s 
Bible and the authorship of the General prologue ; 
the controversy which raged at the end of the 
fourteenth century; other biblical translations ; 
| orthodox Bible reading from 1408 to 1526, and 
the later history of the Lollards. 

‘* Discussion,” in accordance with what we 
remarked above, is to be taken here in its Uar10w 


}among clerics—the 
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or literal sense. On each of these topics there is 
assembled a mass of material which is separated 
out, and arranged according to ‘its simplest 
connections, so that each item has its place and 
worth in the whole. The general outcome is 
stated without remoter considerations, and 
amounts to this—that, while allowing to the 
higher clergy, to nuns, and to superior lay-persons 
a direct acquaintance with the Bible the Church 
steadily opposed Bible-reading on the part of the 
multitude; that this prohibition had regard 
‘by no means to the contents themselves of the 
Bible, nor was so deeply concerned as some 
might have expected to arouse suspicion of the 
accuracy or good faith of translations made by 
heretics ; but had in view simply the danger of 
heretical misinterpretation on the part of the 


ignorant. Germany is the country where the 
orthodox party showed litself least unsym- 
pathetic towards the devotional movement 


which demanded direct acquaintance with the 
‘Scriptures. 

The volume concludes with two valuable 
Appendices (the second giving, the ‘ determina- 
tions’ of Butler, Palmer and Purvey): and is 
furnished throughout with careful and abundant 
‘annotation. 


The Portrait of a Scholar and other Essays. 
Written in Macedonia, 1916-1918. By R. W. 


Chapman, R.G.A. 
5s. 6d. net). 


WE congratulate those friends of our author who 
persuaded him that these essays were worth 
collection, and himself, too, on his prudence in 
not trying to make them better. Not that the 
camps, dug-outs and troop-trains, which wit- 
nessed their composition, have sent any penetrat- 
ing influence into them, perceptible to an ordi- 
nary reader—far less appear to give them a kind of 
unity. In each essay, as soon as one is fairly 
caught and held, one loses all sense of Macedonia, 
and is brought up short at the last by ‘‘ Kali- 
nova,” or ‘‘ Snevce”’ or ‘‘ ¥4.”’ We intend this 
as a considerable compliment, believing that a 
writer with such power of detachment gives 
apso facto evidence of unusual independence, 
and, to that extent, promise of welcome original 
work, 

The “ portrait’? which lends our volume its 
‘title is that of Ingram Bywater, and if the shade 
of that great scholar can be pleased by delicate, 
and unobtrusively affectionate homage it must: 
‘be well content. Over ‘Proper Names in Poetry’ 
we enjoyed some pleasant disagreement — by no 
means allowing that the land of Romance is the 
only source from which truly satisfying names 
are to be derived. No doubt ‘ Stow-in-the- 
wold’ and ‘ Temple Bar’ are somewhat, though 
not equally, difficult; and they may stand as 
representative of many names. But we would 


(Oxford University Press, 


‘invite Mr. Chapman to re-consider Scott (the 


well-known passages in the ‘ Lay of the last 
Minstrel’ in particular) before he decides that 
the Muse loves not much our native names. 
It is actually, no doubt, the unfamiliarity of 
foreign names which gives them music in our 
ears ; perhaps they sound trite and hopeless to 
their own people. This reviewer remembers 
‘being told by an American of the amusement 





‘is Cotton MS. ‘Julius’ A. vi. 





created in America, by R. L. Stevenson’s ecstasies 
over the name ‘ Ticonderoga.’ 

The essay ‘““ On Rhyme’ is very pleasant and 
suggestive. We confess—in the Shakespeare 
sonnet-—to liking the emendation ‘‘ rased forth ” 
for ‘‘ rased quite’’ better than the accepted one 
of ‘ fight’? for ‘‘ worth.’’ On the other hand we 
decline to believe in ‘‘ dulcimer ’’ being supposed 
to rhyme with ‘“ saw ”’ (this, as all our readers will 
know, is out of ‘ Kubla Khan.’) We should like 
to know what Mr. Chapman thinks of double 
feminine rhymes as in Peacock’s 


The mountain sheep are sweeter 
But the valley sheep are fatter, 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter— 

We made an expedition : 

We met a host and quelled it ; 
We forced a strong position 
And killed the men who held it 


and so on for a number of eight-lined stanzas. It 
is the feminine rhyme which—being unmixed— 
gives the force here. The above verses are quoted 
from memory, and if any one should turn up the 
original and find the quotation contains errors, let 
him instantly be referred to Mr. Chapman’s essay 
on ‘The Art of Quotation’ and find himself in 
danger of being convicted of ‘‘ solemn nonsense.” 
The kindly view there taken about misquotation is 
characteristic of this whole book, and an element 
in its charm. Kindliness, where it appears in 
younger writers, nowadays gains some extra 
appreciation from its rarity; just as, when the 
reaction comes and no one may affect superiority 
or an air of impatience, petulance will strike us 
as bracing, and the note of omniscience give us 
thrills. 

‘The Textual Criticism of English Classics’ is 
an excelient piece of work, deserving even to be 
seriously considered. So, almost equally, is the 
paper on ‘‘ Decay of Syntax’’; though it may 
fairly be objected to it. that its complaints apply 
chiefly to the ordinary writing of journalists. 
One charge brought against modern prose we 
hoped to find discussed with illustrations ; but it 
is merely stated and left :—‘‘ a tendency... .to use 
nouns instead of verbs.” As it is given us, how- 
ever, we would press this paper upon the attention 
of the myriads who wield the pen—not only that 
they may be edified, but also that they may be 
amused. 

We have extended our notice of this little book 
in proportion rather to our own enjoyment of it, 
than to the space of ‘N. & Q.’ In conclusion, 
to set the author more clearly before our readers, 
we will only remark that he is a hearty lover of 
Johnson, and contrives to say about him things 
that are fresh and worth saying. 


The Months Occupations. From an _ English 
Calendar of the Eleventh Century. British 
Museum, Set 41. (Humphrey Milford. 1s. net 
per packet of 12). 

THE reference to the English Calendar in question 

We are glad to 

bring these postcards to the notice of our readers. 

The original drawings are, as many students know, 

full of vigour and charm, and also most instructive. 

They have been very satisfactorily reproduced, and 

form a notable addition to the series. 
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THE MENACED CITY CHURCHES. 


THERE is no necessity to adopt an extreme view 
either in favour of or against the removal of the 
nineteen City churches condemned by the Com- 
mission. Some of them, as it is impossible fully to 
utilize them in their present capacity, are bound 
to go. The destruction of some of these too, 
would really be no great loss. 

Take St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, for instance. 
It is not a Wren church, and is quite common- 
place, as any one can see for himself. The 
cemented east end dates from 1831 only. 

The other St. Botolph’s in Aldgate is not much 
better—with the exception of the tower and that 
isto be spared. The Church has been criticized as 
“bald even to brutality.” It is not a Wren 
church, and there is a better specimen of the work 
of its architect, the elder Dance, existing in St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

St. Catherine Coleman, is not now in question. 
It had aleady been condemned. It is or was a 
miserable specimen of a church, so contemptible, 
that it is of no consequence who the architect was, 


except that it was not Wren. 

oO St. Dunstan’s in the East the tower only 
is by Wren, and that is to be left. The church 
itself is a good specimen of the bastard florid 
Gothic of a century ago, with execrable stained 
glass to match, “glaring and tawdry.’ The 
tower is excellent. 

There are four churches here close together, 
St. Dunstan’s, St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Clement's, 
Eastcheap, and St. Margaret Pattens. The first 
three have to go, and there is no doubt that St. 
Margaret Pattens is the one that should be spared. 
But at one time it too was threatened. The 
others have now to be sacrificed to save it, and this 
consideration reconciles one to their fate. 

St. Mary-at-Hill is ‘‘ the least interesting of 
Wren’s domed churches....and it is doubtful 
whether much of Wren’s original work remains.” 
The tower js not by Wren; it dates from 1780 
only, and is “an ugly brick erection.” 

St. Clement’s has been to a great extent spoilt 
by modernisation. 

We now come to “ the least interesting of all 
Wren’s churches’?—St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street. It has been restored and altered almost 
out of knowledge since his time, and‘is not worth 
retaining. 

Another Wren church, St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
has also suffered the same fate, and now would not 
be much loss. 

The same may be said of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
Hill. The tower, one of Wren’s few Gothic 
towers, is to remain, and one would like to save 
the church if one could remove all the Victorian 
stained glass from it, but it is so close to St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill (which also has stained glass that 
wants removing) that it seems impossible to 
retain them both as churches. 

Although All Hailows, London Wall, is not by 
Wren but by Dance the younger,} one would 
regret the disappearance of this small but pic- 
turesque church. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, like some already 
mentioned, ‘* has been considerably pulled about 
since the days of Wren,’’ and this consideration 
helps to reconcile one to its removal, especially ‘as 





its good south doorway, and excellent inte; 
fittings can be set up elsewhere. 

St. Dunstan’s in the West is a creditable 
specimen of early nineteenth century Gothic, — 
its beautiful lantern tower, one of the lan 
of London, is to be retained. It is perhaps a 
pity that the octagonal body of the church should 
have to go, but as it is never open on week days 
and practically is only accessible to the smalf 
congregation that attends it on Sundays, it would 
not be much missed. 

There remain of the condemned, six Wren 
churches and one other. Each of these will be a 
distinct loss, to the City, to architecture and to 
history. St. Mary Woolnoth is of a very original 
design, by Hawksmoor, and for that reason, and 
for its striking appearance and position—another 
City landmark—worth preservation. 

Of the six Wren churches, three, St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, St. Michael Royal and St. 
Vedast, are to leave us their beautiful towers as 
memorials. But towers of churches without 
bodies to them are like those well-bound books 
that one sometimes takes down from the shelves 
of the libraries of country houses, which have 
lettering on their backs intimating that they are: 
well-known histories or biographies, but turn out 
to be merely chess-boards, and leave one with a 
feeling of loss and disappointment. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey seems at present full 
of life and character, and SS. Anne and Agnes has 
‘‘a very beautiful interior.’”? St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street should be preserved as one of the few 
specimens of Wren’s Gothic. 

All the quotations I have made are from a smalf 
book called The City Churches,’ by Margaret E. 
Tabor, but I have myself verified by personal 
inspection everything she has said about them— 
except in the last instance, SS. Anne and Agnes, 
into which church I never succeeded in entering 
—it was always the wrong day or the wrong hour. 

PENRY LEwIs. 





Potices to Corresyondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 

A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CHARM (12 S. vi. 


201).—Dt1eGco writes: ‘‘ A document resembling 
this was the occasion of correspondence in 1896, 
See 8 S. ix. 202, 291, 374, 451.”—Mr. J. B. 
WAINEWRIGHT writes: ‘‘ Is not Isunday to be 
identified with Isayndre, a parish in Cardigan- 
shire, one mile to the east of Aberystwyth ?”’ 
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